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“I Resolve—” 


Te? MANY of us good intentions and light resistance, annual 
resolutions to improve ourselves and conditions in general, 
are things to be svolliod because we think we cannot, or will not, 
keep them. Too often we let the fact that we did not live up to 
the resolutions made last year dissuade us from making resolu- 
tions with the coming of the New Year. 

“Just because we failed once is no reason why we should not 
try again,” says Ted McCawley, public relations manager of 
Remington Arms Company, Bridgeport, Conn. “There is every 
reason why all sportsmen should start 1961 with a definite set 
of sportsmen’s resolutions and wind up this span with these 
determinations unmarred by periods of laxity. 

“There is only one way in which we can improve our own out- 
door recreational opportunities. That is by DOING SOME- 
THING about them. Sure, it takes more than resolutions to get 
the job done, but if they serve no other purpose than to bring 
home a realization of our own responsibilities in the sporting 
scheme of things, they will have made a considerable contribu- 
tion to the future pleasure of ourselves and others. Regardless 
of how we feel about making formal resolutions, here are a 
few suggestions that are worth adoption. 

During 1961 I will: 

1. Join a Sportsmen’s Club and take an active part in its 
program to better hunting and fishing conditions in my 
own community. 

2. Support and, to the extent of my ability, participate in 
the efforts of national organizations dedicated to wildlife 
restoration. 

. Obey the game and fish laws and encourage others to 
do the same. 

. Take no more than my fair share of game and fish re- 
gardless of bag and creel limits. 

. Make friends with a number of farmers, and try to bring 
about a better farmer-sportsman relationship by both 
precept and my own example. 

. Make occasional trips into the field during closed sea- 
sons and gain more firsthand knowledge about habitat 
conditions. 

. Try to apply this knowledge in constructive suggestions 
for my club’s activity program. 

. Respect the rights and opinions of both the landowner 
and my fellow sportsmen. 

. Take a youngster hunting and fishing at least once during 
the year. 

. Help teach novitiate hunters the principles of safe gun 
handling and encourage, in every way I can, reduction 
of hunting and fishing accidents. 
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Phantom of the 
Mountain Swamps 


. What is another name for the 
snowshoe rabbit? 

. Is it really a rabbit or a hare? 

. Why is the snowshoe less abun- 
dant than it was some years agoP 

. Are young snowshoes blind at 
birthP 
This animal is not a popular 
game animal because it holes up 
too readily. True or false? 

. To what does the word “snow- 
shoe” in its name refer? 

. Maximum weight would be about 
three pounds. True or false? 

. Why are snowshoe hares plenti- 
ful some years and very scarce 
the nextP 


[‘ THE evergreen forests of Can- 
ada’s north country the snowshoe 
hare (also called snowshoe rabbit or 
’ varying hare) is as common as our 
cottontail, and twice as important. The 
primitive economy of the bush hinges 
on its abundance. When snowshoes 
are plentiful the fox eats well, the 
lynx eats well, the owl eats well, and 
the Indian eats well. Furbearers that 
dine on snowshoe rabbits are abun- 
dant and well-fed. The trapper is 
prosperous. 

When the snowshoe population 
drops off, as it does every eight or ten 
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years, the owls move farther south for 
the winter, and the flesh-eating mam- 
mals starve or at least grow gaunt, 
and the Indian tightens his belt. Pros- 
perity returns only as the hares build 
up their numbers. 

In Pennsylvania snowshoe rabbits 
are neither abundant nor economicall 
important. They are highly adadh, 
however, by a small but ardent group 
of hunters for the sport they provide, 
and the week between Christmas and 
New Year’s Day is traditionally dedi- 
cated to running the white phantoms 
with the sturdiest hounds they can 
buy, borrow, or breed. 

To find the snowshoe rabbit you 
must go to the colder portions of the 
state. It occurs locally throughout the 
Allegheny Mountains, the high pla- 
teaus of northwestern Pennsylvania, 
and the Pocono region, probably 
reaching its greatest numbers in the 
last-named area. Cold, mountaintop 
swamps choked with laurel or rho- 
dodendron patches and low-hanging 
evergreens are the big hare’s favorite 
haunts, although in some places they 
are found on steep, wooded slopes. 

The cyclic fluctuation of the snow- 
shoe rabbit population has long 
puzzled woodsmen and scientists alike. 
Over a period of seven to ten years 
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the hares steadily increase in number 
until they expand in a true population 
explosion. Then for some reason not 
yet fully understood they skid back 
to their original low. Many other wild- 
life species are cyclic in abundance, 
the ruffed grouse being a notable ex- 
ample, but the snowshoe is subject to 
more extreme variations than most. 


Living, as he does, in the wilder, 
more inhospitable areas of our state, 
the snowshoe is known to few but 
hunters and students of wildlife. He 
is a lanky animal compared to the 
familiar cottontail, and s omewhat 
larger. The average weight is nearly 
four pounds, while weights of five 
pounds have been recorded. The ears 
are longer than those of the cotton- 
tail, but shorter than the western jack- 
rabbit’s. The hind feet are dispro- 
portionately long. 

The snowshoe’s summer coat is 
brown, the hairs finely tipped with 
black, especially on the back. The feet 
are pale and the underparts are white. 
The tail is blackish brown above and 
pale gray beneath, and the backs of 
the ears are tipped with black. 


In the fall the brown summer coat 
is gradually replaced with a coat of 
white, making the hare nearly in- 
visible against the snow. First to turn 
white are the feet, then the legs and 
muzzle. As the moult progresses the 
thighs, sides and neck become white, 
and finally the back, head and ears. 
When the transformation is complete 
the winter pelage is entirely white, ex- 
cept for the black ear tips which are 
retained. 


It might be of interest to know that 
certain Indians of the north woods 
fashion robes from the winter hides of 
this hare that are unsurpassed for 
warmth and lightness. The skins are 
cured with the hair on and cut into 
strips. These are joined and twisted 
into long, rope-like strands which are 
in turn loosely woven into the famous 
rabbit skin blankets. They are gen- 
erally sandwiched between two layers 
of tougher material. 
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The hare’s normally large hind feet 
become enormous in winter, due to 
a dense growth of long hairs on the 
toes—giving the animal its common 
name of “snowshoe rabbit.” Hunters 
(or should I say hunters’ dogs?) are 
quick to learn the advantage of these 
outsized feet. No drift is too deep or 
fluffy for the varying hare to negoti- 
ate with ease and speed. While the 
frantic hounds flounder in snow up to 
their license tags old Slab-foot rips 
off a half-mile run in a minute or less. 
He follows his own Great Circle 
Route, pausing here and there to be- 
fuddle the dogs. He doubles back on 
his own track, then leaves it with a 
great sidewise leap. He hops up a 
sloping log, then sails off the high 
end. He cuts through swamps and 
ducks through dense tangles, then hits 
high gear again. 

Running is a matter of honor with 
the snowshoe — he'll rarely, if ever, 
hole up. If there’s snow on the ground 
—and in hare season there usually is— 
he’s mighty hard to see, and often- 
times the first indication. that the in- 
tended victim has already passed by 
unscathed is the sudden appearance 
of the yelping hounds on his fast 
cooling trail. To successfully keep the 
hare on the move a hound must be the 
smartest and toughest of his breed. 
Even then he wont always win. 


Snowshoe rabbits mate in spring or 
early summer. The two to six young 
are brought into the world in a leaf- 
lined depression that passes for a nest. 
They are born with open eyes and a 
dense coat of fur, precocious little 
rascals that can scamper about within 
a day and are on their own in a mat- 
ter of a few weeks. As a rule, only 
one litter is produced during the year, 
but occasionally there is a second one. 


While the varying hare has little to 
fear from the elements, predators are 
another story. Foxes, bobcats, and 
weasels are his chief mammalian ene- 
mies, aside from the gun-toting human. 
Great horned owls probably account 
for more hares than any other bird, 
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although barred owls, goshawks, and 
others are not averse to making a 
meal of him. 

Most of the snowshoe’s daylight 
hours are spent sleeping in a form, 
usually beneath overhanging ever- 
greens, at the base of a tree or bush, 
or beside a fallen log. Not until dark- 
ness settles over the forests does his 
day really begin. gore on nights in 
particular seem to stimulate the hare 
population into unusual noctural ac- 
tivity. 

Green vegetation, and wild fruits 
and berries are the snowshoe’s bill of 
fare in the summertime. In cold 
weather he browses heavily on buds 
and the soft tips of twigs and, espe- 
cially in winter and early spring, eats 
large quantities of bark. 

Snowshoe country is not difficult 
to identify by tracks and sign. Unlike 
the tracks, the round, pill ike drop- 
pings are in evidence in summer as 
well as in winter. They average a third 
larger than those of the cottontail. 
The arrangement of footprints is the 
same as the cottontail’s, although they 
are considerably larger. Summer-time 
prints of the hind feet, occasionally 
found in loose soil, are long and rea- 
sonably slender, measuring around 5% 
inches to the cottontail’s 3% or four. 
In wintertime the prints are much 
broader, the heavily furred toes 
spreading on the snow to twice or 
more their summer-time width. Brows- 
ing and barking sign are similar to 
that of the smaller rabbit, although 
the snowshoes dine more heavily on 
conifers and can reach farther for 
their food. Where hares are plentiful 
they are more inclined to establish a 
network of regularly used trails than 
are the cottontails. 


The future of the snowshoe hare in 
Pennsylvania is uncertain, but far 
from h 
more plentiful and widely distributed, 
but the destruction of undergrowth 
and young vegetation by an over- 
abundant deer herd and natural for- 
est succession robbed them of vital 
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food and cover over much of their 
range. In recent years attempts have 
been made to re-establish hares in 
areas that once supported a native 
population by releasing imported 
stock. In several instances these ex- 
periments were successful and natural 
reproduction has been observed. How- 
ever, suitable areas for such releases 
are so limited that an extensive stock- 
ing program would surely result in 
costly failure. Apparently the only 
hope for an increased snowshoe popu- 
lation in the greater part of its range 
lies in habitat improvement through 
extensive lumbering, combined with 
a well-regulated deer herd. With more 
and more trees in Penn’s Woods at- 
taining marketable size, perhaps it 
will not be too many years before 
valuable low-growing vegetation is 
established throughout our northern 
mountains. Then watch old Slab-foot 
prosper! 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
1. The varying hare. 
2. It is a hare. 


3. Because much of the low-grow- 
ing vegetation it needed for food 
and cover has been removed by 
deer and by shading. 


. No, their eyes are open and they 
are fully furred at birth. 


. False. The snowshoe hare rarely 
enters a hole. 


. It refers to the huge hind feet 
that are covered with a fringe of 
long hairs in wintertime. These 
serve admirably to prevent the 
hare from sinking into soft snow. 


. False. Five pounds is nearly top 
a Average weight is almost 
our. 


. For some reason not fully under- 
stood snowshoe rabbits are sub- 
ject to population cycles. For a 
period of seven to ten years they 
gradually increase, then suddenly 
become extremely scarce. Then 
the build-up begins all over again. 
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NP UCEED away in the wild valley 
of the upper Allegheny River, 
surrounded by high mountains and 
butting solidly against the New York 
state line, is the only land in Pennsyl- 
vania owned by Indians. Known as the 
Cornplanter Grant, it consists of a 
little more than six hundred acres and 
is inhabited by only two Indian fam- 
ilies. They are direct descendants of 
the famed Chief Cornplanter, whose 
home village of Jennesadaga once 
occupied this now-barren land. His- 
torically it is undoubtedly one of the 
most important pieces of land in the 
state. 

For it was on this patch of land, 
weed grown and uncultivated today, 
that the great Cornplanter, called Gy- 
ant-wa-kia in the Indian tongue, lived 
when he first served as a Seneca war- 
rior for the famed war chief Hiakatoo. 
It was on this patch of land, too, that 
he lived out his life as the last of the 
powerful Seneca war chiefs, and as 
such played an important role in guid- 
ing the destiny of the Iroquoian 
League, or mighty Six Nations. 

Born of an Indian mother, Corn- 
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CORNPLANTER GRANT CHURCH was built by Presbyterian missionaries but has not 
been used for worship services in recent years. Chester Redeye was custodian of the 








church through many of its better years so he still cleans and maintains it. 


planter was the son of a Dutch trader 
named John O’Beel, or Abeel, whose 
business brought him to the lands of 
the Senecas. The date of the young 
half-breed’s birth was somewhere be- 
tween the late 1740’s and the early 
1750's. But despite his half-white blood 
Cornplanter remained “all” Indian 
throughout his life and was forever 
concerned about the welfare of his 
tribe. 

His holding so devoutly to his In- 
dian heritage might have come from 
the way his father treated him at the 
time of his marriage. He was a strong 
young warrior, and had been given a 
beautiful bride. So taking her as a 
companion for the trail he traveled to 
Albany where his father lived and 
asked for the kettle and gun that were 
due him according to the Indian cus- 
tom. O’Beel would give him neither. 
This angered young Cornplanter and 
he cursed his father, then took his 
wife and returned to Jennesadaga. 
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As a young warrior Cornplanter 
took part in the battles of Oriskany 
and Cherry Valley, and in the mas- 
sacre at Wyoming. He was already a 
budding chieftain when Colonel 
Broadhead raided and burned Jen- 
nesadaga in 1779, and although Broad- 
head claimed that he had met and 
destroyed the main band of Jennesa- 
daga warriors, the Indians said that 
Cornplanter, Farmer’s Brother, and 
Governor Blacksnake had taken the 
warriors north at the time. The men, 
women and children fled to the hills 
across the river from Jennesadaga (on 
the eastern bank of the river where 
the black-top road is located today), 
then in the night descended on Broad- 
head’s soldiers and killed six of them. 
It is claimed that their graves could 
be seen plainly, near where the Corn- 
planter monument now stands, as 
late as 1922. 

While attending a post-war council 
at Fort Pitt Cornplanter, who was 
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gaining in stature as a war chief of the 
Senecas, discovered that the British 
had no intentions of living up to the 
promises they had made at councils 
of the Six Nations. This turned him 
against them. From then on he fought 
pr ew to turn the Senecas and the 
other tribes of the Six Nations away 
from the British. He was bitterly op- 
posed in this maneuver by the staunch 
Chief Red Jacket and the debates be- 
tween the two chiefs at the councils 
of the Six Nations made Indian his- 
tory. Eventually Cornplanter had his 
way and strengthened his own posi- 
tion as a leader. 

It was then that Cornplanter played 
one of the most important roles in 
American history. The British had 
regained their losses from the war 
and were ready to move down the 
Allegheny to retake Fort Pitt. Our 
own government was hardly in a posi- 
tion to stop them at the time. Only 
Cornplanter and his three thousand 


seasoned warriors stood in their way. 
When the news reached them that the 
Senecas could not be bought off, and 
that they would attack any force vio- 
lating their lands, the British dropped 
their plans. He again stood in their 
way during the War of 1812 and is 
credited with protecting the flank of 
the Americans while Hull moved west 
to invade Canada and Perry’s fleet 
was built on Lake Erie. 

However, Cornplanter’s greatest 
role, and one that won him the un- 
ending friendship of George Wash- 
ington, was the part he played in 
helping our young government cope 
with the Indian troubles which arose 
from land swindles and land grabbing 
perpetrated by the land-hungry set- 
tlers. In those early days much diff- 
culty was avoided and many settle- 
ments were made at the council fires 
that burned at Jennesadaga. 

Prior to Wayne's bloody raid on 
Fallen Timbers in 1794 Cornplanter, 


CORNPLANTER MONUMENT was erected in 1866, the first ever established with public 
funds in memory of an Indian chief. He is buried about 10 feet directly behind the left- 


hand rear corner post, with his wife nearby. 








at the request of Washington, went 
among the tribes of Ohio and Michi- 
gan trying to settle the differences 
they held with the white men, but 
British agents were busily agitating 
them and the Seneca failed. But after 
the treaty of Fort Harmar, at which 
time Cornplanter helped secure the 
title to the Erie Triangle for our gov- 
ernment, he was rewarded for both 
services when General Richard Butler 
recommended that he be given 1,500 
acres of land in the new territory. 


It was this suggestion that was the 
start of the “granted land” which is 
presently held by Cornplanter’s heirs 
in Pennsylvania. However, it was a 
long, hard struggle for the Chief be- 
fore he finally came into possession 
of the land, and then it was land 
along the Allegheny which he had 
asked for in exchange for any land 
in the Erie Triangle. 


However, in accord with General 
Butler’s recommendation, the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, on March 
24, 1789, passed a resolution directing 
the Council to have 1,500 acres in the 
Erie Triangle surveyed and deeded to 
Cornplanter. The state at the time 
was framing a new constitution, so the 
matter was not attended to at that 
time. 


On October 23, 1790, while in Phil- 
adelphia to a the robbing and 
murdering of his people by renegade 
white men, Cornplanter again pre- 
sented his claim for the land. The 
Council considered his request, pre- 
sented him and his companions with 
new coats, hats and other presents 
and promised him action on the mat- 
ter. The Indians would have left for 
home then, but one of their members, 
Chief Great Tree, got wounded in 
some manner and couldn't travel, so 
the whole group stayed. 


They were still in Philadelphia in 
December when President Washing- 
ton arrived at the new national capital 
and on December 29 Washington and 
Cornplanter delivered speeches from 
the same platform, each praising the 
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other. The Chief also discussed his 
land claim with Washington at the 
time. 

On the third of February, 1791, an 
act passed by the assembly and signed 
by Governor Mifflin finally directed 
the survey to be made and the lands 
deeded to Cornplanter. In lieu of the 
Erie lands he received 600 acres at 
Jennesadaga, 600 acres at the Dela- 
ware town of Conenugaya (on the 
Allegheny just below West Hickory), 
and 300 acres on Oil Creek including 


OLDEST RESIDENT on the Cornplanter 
Grant is Chester Redeye, 87, who is a direct 
descendant of the old Chief. He can still re- 
member when this was a thriving com- 
munity of several hundred Indians. 


ay 
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LAST INDIAN SCHOOL to operate in Pennsylvania was closed in 1954 on the Grant. A 





Miss Brown, great-great-granddaughter of Philip Tome, the famous Elk Hunter of the 


Allegheny, was the last teacher here. 


an oil spring (now the business sec- 
tion of Oil City). 

However, Cornplanter was a far 
better chief than he was a business- 
man or land owner. He lost ownershi 
of all but the Jennesadaga lands 
through shady land deals in which 
his heirs claim the lands were either 
stolen from him outright or bought 
with counterfeit money. 

Yet he did maintain ownership of 
the grant at Jennesadaga, which aiso 
gave him its share of trouble. When 
Warren County was organized in 1819 
taxes were assessed against its 600 
acres and when Cornplanter didn’t 
pay the levy the sheriff was sent to 
collect. 

On arriving at the grant the sheriff 
was taken in at the chief’s house and 
seated without a word being said. 
Within a few minutes of his being 
seated stalwart young braves, each 
with a rifle, began to arrive and take 
a stand at various places along the 
wall of the room, eyeing the officer 
critically. When the number: of them 
had grown to about thirty the sheriff 
lost his nerve and bolted from the 
cabin, left the grant in a hurry and 
never returned. 

But even this episode didn’t end 
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Cornplanter’s land troubles. The as- 
sessor kept sending tax bills, and in 
some way the chief was induced to 
give notes to cover their amounts, 
which only got him in deeper with 
the tax office. Finally, in desperation, 
Cornplanter appealed to the gover- 
nor, and this appeal brought results. 

On April 2, 1822, the Legislature 
directed the state treasurer to pay all 
notes and taxes due on the property, ~ 
exempt the grant from further taxes, 
and provided penalties for trespassing 
on the property. 

Cornplanter died in February of 
1836. But rather than settle circum- 
stances of the Grant, his death only 
made matters worse. From 1837 up un- 
til as late as 1921 the heirs were still 
going to court with their differences 
over its partition. 

By a joint resolution of the Penn- 
sylvania State Senate and the House 
of Representatives on January 25, 
1866, the erection of a monument to 
Cornplanter’s memory was authorized. 
It was erected the same year close to 
the famed chief’s grave on the land 
where his cherished village of Jen- 
nesadaga once stood, being the first 
monument ever erected in memory of 


an Indian chief with public funds. 
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Plan Ahead for 
Winter Feeding 


By Harvey A. Roberts 
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UE to man’s instinctive urge to 
provide wildlife with food dur- 
ing the winter months and the belief 
that shootable game crops can be 
realized only through the provision of 
supplemental food supplies, winter 
feeding programs have grown in size 
and popularity. Since the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission and countless thou- 
sands of Commonwealth sportsmen 
are directly engaged in the practice, 
it might be well to review the history, 
status and methods of winter feeding. 
Apparently the first organized win- 
ter game feeding program had its 
origin in China six centuries ago when 
Kublai Khan provided supplemental 
food for the wildlife on his hunting 
preserves. While it is not known 
when winter feeding began in Europe, 
there are indications that the practice 
has been carried on there for several 
centuries. Here in the United States, 
organized campaigns did not get un- 
derway until the early 1900's. The 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, one 
of the first wildlife conservation agen- 
cies in this country to encourage 
war feeding, began its program in 
1 
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Today, wildlife authorities know 
that most game species possess an al- 
most cubelievabls ability to take care 
of themselves and are capable of find- 
ing winter food under most normal 
weather conditions. It follows then 
that extensive, well-designed winter 
feeding programs are justifiable only 
during prolonged periods of deep- 
crusted snow, severe ice storms or 
extremely low temperatures. Many 
well-meaning sportsmen, on the other 
hand, feel that once such a program 
is inaugurated it should be expanded 
year after year, regardless of weather 
conditions and the availability of nat- 
ural foods. By looking at some of the 
merits and shortcomings of winter 
feeding, the value of a flexible and 
adaptable program becomes apparent. 

Possibly the greatest advantages of 
winter feeding lies in its educational 
and public relations value. It affords 
sportsmen an opportunity to actively 
participate in a conservation program 
and, at the same time, creates a desire 
for greater knowledge of wildlife and 
the out-of-doors. When properly con- 
ducted during adverse weather condi- 
tions, winter feeding can on occasion 
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be successfully used to minimize star- 
vation losses. 

Surprising as it may seem, winter 
feeding is not without its disadvan- 
tages. Poorly designed and executed 
programs are not only ineffective, in- 
efficient but grossly impractical. Other 
undesirable effects include the poten- 
tial source of disease resulting from 
abnormal population concentrations 
and the tendency for certain game 
species to lose their wildness. 

Winter feeding activities can be 
classified as being either continuous 
or emergency. When and where con- 
ditions warrant, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission’s program em- 
braces both systems. 

As conducted by the Game Com- 
mission, continuous winter feeding is 
the application of sound land and for- 
est management techniques. The es- 
tablishment and maintenance of stra- 
tegically located food plots planted 
to grains, grasses, legumes and food 
and cover producing shrubs serves as 


an illustration of this approach. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year July 1, 1959, to 
June 30, 1960, the Commission had a 
total of 15,000 acres under some form 
of food plot management. This acre- 
age is made up of thousands of small 
units scattered over 210 tracts of State 
Game Lands. Another example may 
be found in the improved food and 
cover conditions resulting from tim- 
ber sales and deer browse cutting 
operations on Commission-owned 
land. Not only do these practices pro- 
vide immediate deer food in the form 
of felled tree tops but the subsequent 
sprout and seedling growth consti- 
tutes a future source of nourishment. 
In 1956 the Legislature ear-marked 
all funds derived from the sale of 
antlerless deer hunting licenses for 
this browse cutting program. A point 
of interest is the fact that during the 
winter of 1959-1960, over 6,500 acres 
of timber were treated for browse pro- 
duction at a cost of $370,648. Actually 
this was $1,200 more than the money 


FILLING WINTER FEEDERS is a continuous job for Game Protectors in Pennsylvania’s 
turkey country. Last winter they serviced 2,200 feeders at a cost of about $100,000. 
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received from the sale of these li- 
censes. 


Emergency feeding, on the other 
hand, involves the distribution of sup- 
plemental foods during critical pe- 
riods. Under this system food is placed 
in feeding stations when and where 
game is most likely to find and use it. 
Each winter the Game Commission 
undertakes a limited amount of this 
type of feeding, especially in the more 
inaccessible mountainous areas. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1959-1960, Game 
Protectors serviced 2,200 feeders. The 
total cost of this operation, including 
the purchase of 91,000 bushels of corn 
and other grain, the man-hours spent 
in distribution and vehicle operation 
amounted to approximately $100,000. 
Contributions made by sportsmen in 
the form of feeders, grain and man- 
power probably double the size of the 
overall winter feeding program. 


- As was mentioned previously, one 
of the greatest shortcomings inherent 
in winter feeding is waste. In a desire 
to help wildlife many people unthink- 
ingly throw food in areas where it is 
soon covered with snow or where it is 
available only to undesirable species 
such as crows, mice, and rats. The 
duplication of effort stemming from 
the construction of too many feeders 
in certain localities represents yet an- 
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BROWSE PRODUCTION on Commission-owned land last winter cost $370,648 and covered 
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uther form of waste. For these and 
other reasons much of the wildlife 
food distributed each year is wasted 
or never utilized. 


Before you as an individual or mem- 
ber of a group activate a winter feed- 
ing program, stop for a moment and 
ask yourself the following questions: 

1) Do climatic and natural food con- 

itions warrant supplemental feeding? 
(2) Does the location of your feeding 
stations serve the need of a particular 
area? (3) Is the type of feeder and 
food being used best suited to the 
job? (4) Once the need is ascertained 
and the campaign started, is food con- 
tinuously available throughout the pe- 
riod of stress? 

Unless the answers are yes to all of 
the above questions, your winter feed- 
ing program is falling far short of its 
intended oal. In essence wildlife is 
receiving little or nothing from your 
expenditures of money and effort. So 
as to minimize waste and assure maxi- 
mum benefits, the Game Commission 
strongly urges that you check with the 
local game protector concerning your 
feeding program. He is in the best 
position to advise you as to the 
where’s, when’s and how’s of winter 
feeding. Everyone concerned will 
benefit from this coordinated approach 
to the winter feeding problem. 

















Sunflower Seeds Plus Severe 
Winters Bring Pennsylvania... 


Grosbeaks Galore 


By Gretchen Harrison 


A’ UNUSUAL thing is occurring 
in the bird world and you are 
witnessing it each winter in your own 
backyard. The eastern evening gros- 
beak, a beautiful and mysterious bird, 
is migrating from its homeland in the 
far north, flying farther and farther 
south each winter and then disappear- 
ing as suddenly as it comes. Last win- 
ter, hundreds of these gold and black 
birds appeared in backyards all over 
Pennsylvania. Keystone staters were 
so struck by their elegance that they 


GRETCHEN HARRISON is a student at 
Pennsylvania State University, majoring in 
journalism. Long-time readers may remem- 
ber her as one of the “Outdoor Kids,” a 
photo-story series produced by her father, 
Hal H. Harrison, of Tarentum. 
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flooded bird clubs and the Audubon 
Society with calls of inquiry. 

It is difficult to imagine that on a 
bitter cold day in January, 1946, a 

oup of bird watchers drove miles 
Coa their homes in Pittsburgh to 
Titusville just to see a flock of them. 
At that time, these birds were not un- 
heard of in Pennsylvania, but to see 
25 of them gorging on sunflower seeds 
at one feeding station in the. dead of 
winter was astonishing. 


Last winter we were just as amazed 
as other Pennsylvanians to watch a 
flock of 30 to 40 evening grosbeaks 
consume sunflower seeds from feeders 
in our small residential backyard in 
Tarentum from November to April. 
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Why suddenly have these birds de- 
cided to wing southward and then, 
just as mysteriously, fly homeward 
again? Ornithologists have always as- 
sumed that many northern birds, in- 
cluding evening grosbeaks, come to 
the United States in winter only when 
their food supply became scarce in 
their homeland. The theory is prob- 
ably still true, but in the case of the 
evening grosbeaks it seems their win- 
ter invasions are becoming a perma- 
nent thing. 

Why? The answer is simple. Sun- 
flower seeds. They love them and they 
eat them by the barrelful when they 
find them at feeding stations. When 
their worries of food are gone, gros- 
beaks become tame and return winter 
after winter and often spend most of 
their mornings at their usual feeding 
stations. 

At the price of sunflower seeds, 
grosbeaks are a luxury. But after 
watching them flittering back and 
forth from one feeding station to an- 
other, most bird watchers feel they 
are a very worthwhile luxury. 

W. E. Clyde Todd in his book, 
“Birds of Western Pennsylvania,” said 
that before the winter of 1889 the 
evening grosbeak was virtually un- 
known east of Ohio and Ontario. Dur- 
ing that season an extensive grosbeak 
invasion carried them to the New 
England states and records were ac- 
cumulated from many localities. 

From 1890 to 1940, Todd said, sev- 
eral seasons were marked by more or 
less extensive grosbeak invasions, so 
that the bird has become a regular 
instead of an erratic visitor. 

* Todd’s book, published in 1940, 
said that Western Pennsylvania rec- 
ords were still few in number. 

The Eastern Birdbanders Associa- 
tion has recorded three major inva- 
sions in the last fifteen years. The first 
was from 1945-46, a second from 1951- 
52 and a third from 1957-58. Last 
winter the birds were more prevalent 
than ever. 

Evidence of their growing abun- 
dance is shown by Merrill Wood, pro- 
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fessor of zoology at Pennsylvania 
State University, who reported a small 
flock in State College in 1930. Last 
winter Wood and Mrs. Dorothy Bord- 
ner banded more than 5,000 of these 
birds in the State College area. 

What do grosbeaks look like? They 
are about the size of a starling (7% to 
8% inches). They are dunks and 
short-tailed. The male has a yellow 
forehead, black crown, olive-brown 
back, bright underparts and black 
wings and tail (except for the sec- 
ondary feathers which are snow- 
white). The female is a dull yellow 
and gray and not nearly as showy as 
her mate. They fly swiftly, showing 
white wing patches. Both sexes have 
a conspicuous ivory beak, which is 
strong enough to gies the skin if 
the bird bites. The beak turns the 
color of young green leaves in late 
March. 

The beak of the grosbeak is so 
similar to that of the Cardinal that a 
Pittsburgher asked if there was such 
a thing as a yellow and black cardinal. 
He said that he had never seen a bird 
like the one which was in his yard 
daily eating the sunflower seeds that 
he put there for his regular visiting 
cardinals. 

The origin of the bird’s generic 
name, Hesperiphona, is just as un- 
usual as the bird itself. It is derived 
from the Greek, Hesperides, meaning 
the daughters of the night who dwelt 
in the part of the world where the 
sun goes down. 

The common name, evening gros- 
beak, was given to the bird because 
it always sang in the evening when 
it was Rirst observed. It is also called 
sugarbird and American hawfinch. 

The disappearance of the bird in 
the summer is merely its migration 
back home. It breeds in summer from 
western Alberta, east to northern 
Michigan and in the Canadian Rockies. 

Courtship of the birds can be seen 
sometimes here in early spring. Most 
males attempt to approach females by 
prancing before them with wings and 
tail opening and closing to exhibit 
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SUNFLOWER SEEDS are the big attraction for evening grosbeaks. This pair (female, 
left) will eat their fill and then come back for more at this hanging feeder. Three major 


invasions of grosbeaks into Pennsylvania have been 


in recent years. Last 


winter more than 5,000 were banded in the State College area. 


their charms. However, full courtship 
has rarely been seen. 

The call of the males is a series of 
short, abruptly terminated musical 
warbles, the last ending in a short 
whistle. Also grosbeaks chatter and 
utter a number of double notes. The 
alarm note is a loud “clee-ip.” 

The nest is a loosely woven shallow 
cup, made from small twigs, rootlets 
and horse hairs. It is usually found 
from 15 to 60 feet in a conifer tree and 
at the end of a branch. 

The female lays from three to four 
blue-green eggs, lightly marked with 
gray, olive or dark brown. 

Grosbeaks, like people, are highl 
gregarious. They are seen in sma 
groups even during their nesting 

riod. In fall and winter they are in 
arge flocks. 

When a flock is hunting for a sun- 
flower feeding station, scouts seem to 
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precede the rest of the group. When 
the bird watcher sees one or two gros- 
beaks in his yard, if he is wise, he 
will rush to the nearest feed store and 
stock up on their favorite seeds. In 
a few days he might be delighted to 
find five or six of these birds in his 
yard and by the next week his feed- 
ing station might be loaded with 
them. 

Grosbeaks are also fond of bathin 
and do so even in winter. Like severa 
other birds, they also drink sap of 
maple trees whenever they can find it. 

From the abundance of grosbeaks 
last winter, the birds and Pennsyl- 
vania seem to agree with each other— 
no matter what the attraction. As 
long as residents keep buying sun- 
flower seeds and putting them on 
backyard feeders, Pennsylvania is 
promised visitors from the north every 
winter. 
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Principles of Game Management 


By John Madson and Ed Kozicky 
Conservation Department—Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


OR as long as men have hunted 
in North America, wildlife has be- 
longed to the people. 

And since wildlife belongs to all, 
hunting is controlled through public 
agencies charged with managing this 
wildlife for the common benefit. 

The welfare of most game birds and 
mammals hinges on complete pro- 
tection during the nesting or bredding 
seasons, and on a limited harvest of 
the annual game crop during the hunt- 
ing season. Wildlife is always bene- 
fited by good hunting laws, efficient 
enforcement of those laws and sym- 
pathy with the laws by the public 
and its courts. 

Most modern hunting regulations 


are based on “biological balance.” 
This exists when all losses to a game 
population are replaced by natural 
reproduction or artificial stocking. If 
hunting is to be in accord with the 
annual game crop, this biological bal- 
ance must be determined by con- 
tinuous inventories of game supplies. 

Game biologists have the responsi- 
bility for knowing the relative abun- 
dance and location of game, and this 
basic information is valuable to the 
administrators who set the hunting 
seasons. In a year of bumper game 
crops, the shooting season may be ex- 
tended and limits increased. In a poor 
year, the shooting season and limits 
may be curtailed. Since wildlife con- 


SNOWSHOE HARE HUNTING has almost become a holiday tradition in Pennsylvania. 
These hunters have harvested part of a game crop owned by all the people. Seasons 
and bag limits are set by a public agency, based on biological balance. 





centrations may vary greatly within a 
state, biological balance may best be 
maintained by setting several hunting 
seasons and limits for a game species. 
So we have a flexible system of Tone. 
season and short-season zones, “two 
deer districts” and split hunting sea- 
sons. 

But it takes time for biologists to 

ather and process game population 

ta, and the administrator may not 
be able to wait. He has many pres- 
sures: hunters who want to plan vaca- 
tions, resort owners who must plan 
for the hunters, the job of drafting 
administrative orders and an early 
printing deadline so that the new reg- 
ulations are available to the public 
well ahead of the hunting season. 

So instead of setting regulations on 
the basis of nesting and brood inven- 
tories and early fall game supplies, 
the administrator may be forced to set 
seasons based only on winter and 
spring game counts. And in certain 


years—between the time regulations 
are made and the secogses | season is 
opened—the game crop collapses. Re- 
sult: a set of liberal regulations, a 
poor hunting season and an angry 
public. 

The wildlife administrator has other 
problems in making hunting regula- 
tions. Because of local hunting tra- 
dition, it may be impossible to set 
seasons at the time of greatest game 
abundance. Hunters may balk at rab- 
bit hunting before the first snow, even 
though the rabbit crop is much smaller 
later in the year. Farmers balk at an 
early pheasant season when the corn 
is still standing, and some hunters may 
complain that early-season cover is 
too heavy. And yet, biological balance 


demands a hunting season when game 
is most abundant, which may be in 
late summer! 

The men who set our hunting sea- 
sons and limits must consider many 
things, yet never lose sight of the fact 


GAME POPULATIONS DATA includes factual information on the age and sex ratio. 
This fall Game Commission field officers took special classes in the aging of deer. Lincoln 
Lang, shown below, of the Commission’s research staff shows aging techniques to 


Northwest Division game protectors. 





DEER DATA is gathered during the hunting seasons by trained field men. Measuring 
antler beam here is Steve Liscinsky, Division of Research, and Bob Parlanian, Conser- 
vation Information Assistant. 


that good hunting regulations must al- 
ways attempt to provide equal hunt- 
ing opportunities for all. They must 
also safeguard an adequate breeding 
stock of game by harvesting only the 
annual game surplus. If hunting lows 
don’t give all hunters an even break, 
or if they sap our wildlife “capital,” 
they are not sound laws. However, 
game laws made and administered by 
professionals are usually sound laws. 
Poor game laws usually result when 
pressure groups or private interests 
promote legislation of such things as 
sweeping bounty payment programs, 
ill-advised stocking projects or pork- 
barrel lake, marsh and refuge schemes. 
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The average hunting regulation is 
restrictive, as opposed to the rarer 
“bonus regulation.” Restrictive regu- 
lations say “Thou shalt not.” The more 
liberal bonus regulations say: “Thou 
may, by certain methods at certain 
times.” 

Most restrictive regulations stem 
from the past when some American 
game species were waning and na- 
tional conservation was an austerity 
program. However, many of our most 
restrictive laws have become liberal- 
ized as game management methods 
have improved and as some game 
crops have flourished. Deer and tur- 
key hunting was once outlawed in 
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many states; today it is important out- 
door recreation in those same areas. 
The newer “bonus regulations” pro- 
mote greater amy harvest. They may 
extend waterfowl seasons in areas of 
crop depredation, or “two-deer” sea- 
sons in districts where herds are too 
large. These laws may be temporary 
—set during times when game popu- 
lations erupt and can tolerate an in- 
creased harvest, such as the spring 
pheasant hunting in the early 1940's. 
Or they may become permanent, such 
as “either sex” deer laws in many 
states that once had only “buck laws.” 


A relatively new type of law—an 
outgrowth of modern population pres- 
sures —is the “incentive law.” Such 
law attempts to stimulate private in- 
terest in production of game for the 
purpose of increasing hunting oppor- 
tunities. This is done by paying the 


EFFICIENT ENFORCEMENT of all hunt- 
ing regulations is the keystone of modern 
game management. This illegal buck was 
killed prier to the 1960 deer seasons and 
those transporting it apprehended by Mer- 
cer County Game Protector Art Biondi. 


landowner to produce game—the only 
known way intensive game manage- 
ment can be conducted on expensive 
private farmland. 


Incentive ¢ mpece may be tem- 
porary plans that provide state pay- 
ments to landowners who permit io 
lic hunting on their property. Or 
incentive regulations may be perma- 
nent. One example is the new shooting 
preserve laws now in effect in 41 states 
—laws under which the rearing, stock- 
ing and harvesting of game birds for 
profit are controlled by the state. 
These regulations protect the interests 
of the public and the shooting pre- 
serve operators, and provide a legal 
foundation for the loedibiotans of 
hunting opportunities by private en- 
terprise with a profit motive. They also 
create six-month game bird seasons 
in states where the natural game sup- 
ply permits only short bird seasons or 
none at all. 

Efficient enforcement of all hunting 
regulations is the keystone of modern 
a management. Without law en- 
orcement our game management pro- 
grams would fail, for all are based on 
state control of breeding stock and 
surplus game crops. 

The broad enforcement of game 
laws does not simply include arrest 
and punishment, but also public edu- 
cation. Most modern game admin- 
istrators agree that the game warden 
has a dual job. He is a policeman who 
specializes in public relations. The 
modern game warden not only makes 
arrests, but works with schools, sports- 
men’s clubs, civic and church groups, 
scouts and many other organizations. 


Most game wardens—even the salt- 
iest old-timers—welcome the chance to 
meet the public in an educational or 
informational way rather than a strictly 
punitive one. An officer’s value was 
once based only on the number of his 
successful “cases”; today his value 
may hinge on the number of success- 
ful contacts with school children. The 
best modern game warden is-less an 
enforcer, and more a teacher. 
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Holiday Hunts and Grouse Feathers 


Bring Back Happy Memories... 


Empty Shells 


(Fourth of a Series) 


By George Bird Evans 
Illustrated by the Author 


hepa was my 38th birthday and as 
if it were a special git yesterday’s 
storm passed over and this morning 
the “high” we were dreaming about 
moved in. It was Thursday, December 
28, 1944. Looking out into a clear blue 
sky and sunshine on the frozen snow 
there could be little doubt as to what 
we were going to do. After a good 
Virginia breakfast of fried apples, corn 
bread and sausage we drove back to 
the country we hunted yesterday. 
The snow had a crust of glaring ice 
that supported our weight and we 
shuffled awkwardly, digging our heels 
in to stay upright. We were sidling 
along a hill when I suddenly saw, be- 
low me, a covey of quail run from 
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under a laurel bush, fan out on the 
snow and up they went. I, of course, 
didn’t shoot but turned to Kay to re- 
mark that any grouse we might flush 
after this could well be mistaken for 
a quail until too late to try for it. I 
had just begun to speak when a single 
straggler rose from the location of 
the covey flush. Something about it 
whipped me into action as the grouse 

uartered, crossing left, and I swung 
through and fired, losing sight of the 
bird after the trigger-pull. 

I heard Kay’s cry: “I saw it fall!” 
and ran, slipping, down the icy slope. 
The grouse lay, tail fan spread, its 
wings slowing to ever-shorter beats. 
A fallen grouse on snow is beautiful, 
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THE BIRTHDAY GROUSE. 


poignant as it may be. And this one 
with its barred breast and red stain be- 
side the head was, coming as it had 
in that unbelievable chance among the 
quail, something beyond asking. 

We moved one more grouse with- 
out a shot and the footing was terrific, 
each hillside slick as a ski run. There 
was good air, sunshine, and one mag- 
nificent view across snowy lowlands 
to big North Mountain, white with 
ice. It was a most gratifying birthday, 
made memorable by a grouse. But if 
I dwell on other things it is because, 
like old Blue whom I miss so much, 
they all go to make shooting a bird 
a wonderful experience. 


After lunch over a campfire we re- 
turned to the car and drove back to 
Washington and a uniform. 


Tuesday, 10 November, ’59 


Five days at the start of the season 
closed up in the house with a cold. 
Today was a beneficence: weather 
clear, temperature 50 degrees: In the 
valley at the power line crossing, a 
flock of cedar waxwings hovered in 
the stiff wind like a school of trout 
headed upstream. 


Kay and I were using Ruff and his 
daughter, Dixie, who is doing beauti- 
fully her second season. The grouse 
today seemed to be evenly distributed 
as singles—moving about. Dixie was 
reaching out in a lovely pattern of 
ground work, while Ruff operated 
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close in what many would call ideal 
grouse dog range. Yet in spite of his 
physical limitations, when a bird is 
pointed as likely as not it’s the old 
boy who has it. 

He had swung off the path now, 
moving up a bank and freezing. Dixie 
came in and stopped, graceful and 
slight—youth honoring age. We heard 
the bird go before I could walk in. 


On our return along the upper mar- 
gin of the ridge I saw Dixie stretched 
out well ahead, a white lightly speck- 
led wraith. I gave a soft whistle to 
let her know I saw (also alerting Kay 
for a possible move of the point) and 
while Dixie held nicely, I hurried up. 
The grouse flushed, quartering over 
her for the cover along Laurel Creek. 
It was distant but the shot stopped 
the bird in a fluttering vertical Fall. 
Dixie made the find and retrieve—an 
adult cock (always a thrill) with the 
most distinctly interrupted tail band 
I can remember. 

Years ago, when I was much 
younger and knew a lot more, I re- 
member showing a grouse I had shot 
to a mountain man. He stood in the 
November sunshine outside his log 
house and turned the large bird over 
in his hands, touching the prominent 
ruffs stirred by the breeze. 





DE-ICiNG. 
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“A. rooster,” he pronounced. 


“According to what I've read,”. I 
said, “the hens and cocks look so much 
alike the only certain way to tell is to 
dissect them. The large birds are 
adults, the small ones yearlings.” I 
knew he didn’t believe me. 


After two and a half decades and 
records on several hundred grouse 
from three states (verified as to sex 
when we dressed them) I find myself 
doing exactly what the mountain man 
did—judging the sex by the size of 
the bird, the prominence of the ruffs 
and certain markings. I believe I can 
distinguish hens and cocks 100% cor- 
rectly. 


The hens are invariably smaller 
birds with ruffs much less distinct. 
And where the cock has a clearly de- 
fined “collar” of dark across the throat 
shading to golden or tan toward the 
breast, the hen has no distinct collar 
(rare individuals tend toward it) and 
the coloring on the upper breast is 
reddish brown rather than gold or 
tan. I have kept a center tail feather, 
unless missing, from every bird I have 
shot since 1932 (tail bands are solid, 
interrupted, or semi-interrupted). 
While I cannot remember a hen with 
a solid tail band, approximately only 
two-thirds of the cocks have solid 
bands (the ratio is about the same in 
both adult and yearling cocks). 

You can easily learn to distinguish 
the sexes. Then check yourself by ob- 
serving the reproductive organs when 
the bird is dressed. In the males the 
gonads appear as two gray, oversize 
grains of barley well up under the 
backbone. The hens have a cluster of 
ova like fish roe, the more prominent 
masses indicating, I think, an adult 
hen. 

Determining a grouse’s yearling or 
adult status by the first two primaries 
is beyond me. The sheath on the 
quills, indicating newly grown feath- 
ers (an adult) is difficult to find— 
sometimes present on one wing and 
missing from the other. And the 
“pointed” vs. “blunt” tips of these pri- 
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CENTER 
TAIL FEATHERS, 
BOTH COCKS. 





maries is a fine distinction, appearing 
to me as only slightly different. Some 
of the largest birds with longest tail 
feathers have had pointed tips on the 
first two primaries. 


The bursa Fabricii, a small cloacal 
sac present only in yearlings, is ac- 
curate indication but difficult for me 
to find, especially if the bird has been 
hard hit. I have located it often 
enough to verify that the length of the 
center tail feather (extracted and in- 
cluding quill) is a gauge as to adult 
or yearling status, especially in cocks: 
6%” over-all, or longer is an adult; 
shorter than that is a yearling. The 
hens show much less variation in 
length of these feathers. A hen with a 
6” feather is most likely to be an adult 
but I have been unable to see a clear 
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distinction between yeesting and adult 
hens in the shorter length range. 


Tuesday, 29 December, ’59 


We reached a dense covert that had 
given me birds in other years and, 
straddling the rusty barbed wire, we 
pushed in. It was not a point—I was 
beyond asking that—but I heard the 
grouse flush and waited. Its silhouette, 
an overhead left-crossing shot against 
the darkening sky, folded at my shot 
(why do you sometimes do it exactly 
this way and miss them?) and spiraled 
into a clump of rhododendron trailed 
by a float of feathers. I wanted Ruff 
to get the retrieve but Feathers made 
his own decision. Within seconds he 
had delivered the bird to hand and 
gone on, too impatient to wait for a 
commending pat. 


With Ruff’s limited vision at nearly 
13 I try to give him every possible 
pleasure so I let him carry the grouse 
in a circle around me. Before he could 
(or would) come in and sit to deliver 
in style, I heard Feathers barking 
deeper in the thicket. 


Feathers had stopped barking and 
when I came to him he was worrying 
a large shape that appeared to drag 
him down over a low bank. It was a 
medium-sized doe on her knees with 
Feathers pulling out mouthfuls of 





THE ONES 
HEADS 
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white hair in an effort to hold her. 
(He will not chase a deer but I think 
the recent shot and grouse retrieve 
gave him some confused notion he 
must obtain this big piece of strong- 
smelling game for me.) 


I got him off and saw that the doe, 
lying now on her side and breathing 
hard, had a broken left leg dangling 
and doubled wrong-way on itself. She 
lay helplessly watching me—how can 
I say whether she felt pain? Kay came 
at my call, followed by Ruff still 
carrying my grouse. The doe let me 
touch her, even stroke her head while 
those eyes stayed on me asking why? 


We left her lying there in the in- 
creasing darkness with the snow be- 
ginning to fall again. To be able to 
help. I know some men would have 
delivered the coup de grace. I didn’t 
have the guts. You occasionally hear 
of a deer surviving on three legs. This 
was probably the work of some trig- 
ger-happy small game hunter. But it 
conjures up similar situations during 
the legal deer season. I’m not a deer 
hunter but can I cast blame? remem- 
bering birds brought in with their 
heads still up and a broken wing. With 
a good retrieving dog out there I am 
not likely to leave a cripple. But there 
is the rare one that, wing broken, 
escapes into a rock crevice. And the 
birds, crippled but alive, that my dogs 
find and retrieve to me every season— 
birds shot at and lost perhaps days 
before by other hunters evidently 
without dogs. 


These things, together with a love 
for the game we pursue, pose a ques- 
tion: What right do we have to do this 
to wildlife? I rationalize by saying 
perhaps the broken leg was from a 
fence or a leap into the path of a car; 
the shattered wing from headlong 
flight against a tree. But I am not con- 
vinced. And yet, I consider the empty 
spot in my life if I were to give up 
gunning. But I wish every bird could 
be centered to make it quick, just as 
I would ask it for myself. The End 
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Timber Business Is 
Game Commission Business... 






Timber and Wildlife 


By Samuel J. Kern 


664. ET out of the timber business!” 
This is the advice often offered 
to the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion by some sportsmen. It is pre- 
sented in all sincerity and generally 
by individuals who think that this is 
the only way to provide for an abun- 
dance of game. These people, usually, 
have given the subject serious but 
misdirected or incomplete thought and 
unfortunately, they seldom have con- 
sidered all the facts. Therefore, let us 
consider these facts as well as the 
results of different methods of forest 
land treatment for wildlife habitat 
improvement. 
The Game Commission owns about 
940,000 acres of State Game Lands, 


SAM KERN is Supervisor, Food and Cover 
Section, Division of Land Management, Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, with headquar- 
ters in Harrisburg. 
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which is more than three per cent of 
the total area of Pennsylvania. The 
pa of management on these areas 

ects interested groups including the 
erie fraternity. Those affected in- 
clude labor, industry, farmers, water 
consumers, individuals who like to 
spend an afternoon in the woods, those 
who never owned a gun but enjoy 
seeing wildlife, and many others too 
numerous to mention. In short, every 
citizen of the Commonwealth is af- 
fected by the ag of forest manage- 
ment adopted by the Commission for 
Game Lands. 

Because Game Lands are purchased 
with funds derived primarily from the 
sale of hunting licenses, many indi- 
viduals believe that such game lands 
should be used solely for the produc- 
tion of game. While the Commission’s 
first obligation is to the sportsmen and 
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Game Lands are fundamentally for 
the production of game and public 
hunting, public lands, regardless of 
origin, must be used in the best in- 
terests of everyone. Certainly wildlife 
will not be neglected on these lands, 
but management will be designed for 
optimum wildlife conditions alon 
with benefits to forest growth col 
other interests. A wasteful forest man- 
agement policy is seldom the most 
productive for wildlife, especially 
when viewed on the basis of sustained 
yields of desired wildlife species. 
Proper land use in any undertaking 
requires land classification. Poor soil 
produces much less than soil of good 
quality. Shallow, rocky, mountain-top 
soil produces poor types of vegetation 
and fewer trees per acre. Heavy cut- 
ting on the poorer sites reduces them 
to wildlife deserts because they do 
not have the fertility to revegetate 
quickly. They may remain in an un- 


productive condition for a lengthy 
period. On the other hand, retained 
in an uncut condition or treated to 
release the more desirable species, 
such forest growth provides some mast 
and some cover for game. 

On the better sites such as the lower 
slopes and valley floors, the rate of 
plant growth increases as well as the 
number of trees per acre. Far less 
time elapses for the land to change 
from a cleared condition to one where 
satisfactory vegetative cover exists. It 
is on such sites that the forest man- 
ager can best help the wildlife man- 
ager. 

Management techniques suggested 
vary from one extreme to the other. 
The “Get out of the Timber Business” 
extremist advocates cutting—slash and 
cut until few or no trees are left stand- 
ing. At the opposite extreme is the in- 
dividual who is against cutting any- 
thing. Neither of these extremes serves 


CONTROLLED, SYSTEMATIC CUTTING can release and favor those tree and shrub 


species that are most beneficial to wildlife. Careful forest 


nt can correct the 


manageme 
barren deserts of forest floors which provide no habitat for deer, grouse and rabbits. 
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PRINCIPAL OBJECTIVE of sound forest management and a planned harvest of wood 
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products is a mixed, all-age stand such as this forest of mixed hardwoods. Species in- 
clude tulip-poplar, various vaks, birches, sycamore and maples. 


the interests of everyone to the best 
advantage. There may be temporary 
improvement of food and cover con- 
ditions for some game species from 
the cut and slash operation but no 
long-range benefits; and watershed 
conditions may be impaired. 

There is a constant life and death 
struggle for survival being waged 
among the various plants or trees on 
any site. Growth of desirable species 
may be suppressed, fruit production 
diminished, and frequently the less 
desirable tree species win the battle. 
Controlled and systematic cutting can 
improve these conditions by releasing 
and favoring those tree and shrub 
species that are of most benefit to 
wildlife. 

The recommended methods accept- 
able to most interests for obtaining 
the desired results are known as thin- 
nings, improvement cuttings, or selec- 
tion cuttings. Whatever they are called, 
they must be designed to produce 
acorns, cherries, beechnuts and other 
seeds as well as seedlings and sprouts 
for game food and cover and re- 
generation of forest growth. The re- 
sult is continuous favorable conditions 
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for wildlife and not alternating periods 
of feast and famine. 

Wholesale harvesting of our forests 
and the following destruction by fire 
during earlier years left thousands of 
acres of forest in an even-aged condi- 
tion. Additional destruction of repro- 
duction by large deer herds left the 
forest floor a barren desert. Carefully 
detailed forest management is the 
treatment that will best correct this 
condition. 

The sale of pulpwood and sawlogs 
can return these forests to the uneven- 
aged forests which are desirable for 
wildlife. Managed sales of pulpwood 
and sawlogs can also remove the un- 
desirable species. 

The question is not whether the 
Game Commission should get out of 
the timber business but rather how 
can this business be best used to ob- 
tain desired results in wildlife habitat 
development and management? How 
can forest products be used as an in- 
centive and a means for further de- 
velopment of the Game Lands, and 
thereby insure a continuous flow of 
all species of wildlife for this and fol- 
lowing generations? 
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There's More to Hunting 
Than Pounds of Meat... 


Did You Get Your Share? 


By John 


RESS, radio and television writers 
are proclaiming the past ten years 
as the “Fabulous Fifties.” Accordin 
to Mr. Webster, the much overworke 
word “fabulous” means “based on 
fables, or unbelievable.” 

As sportsmen, or as those interested 
in Pennsylvania's wildlife, let’s take a 
look back over the past decade. Maybe 
there are a few things “bordering on 
fantasy or almost unbelievable.” 

The Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
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vania, 33rd in area with 45,333 square 
miles, 3rd in population with over ten 
million people, and second to no state 
in the Union with her network of 
highways, still ranks as one of the 
top states in the eyes of the hunter 
and fisherman. 

Yes, in this densely populated state 
enough wild game fell to the bow, 
shotgun or rifle in the last ten years 
so that, equally distributed, every 
man, woman and child could have 
eaten 10 pounds of meat. 

This takes into consideration only 
the deer, bear, rabbits, squirrels and 
ringneck pheasants that were tucked 
into the hunters’ game bags. In addi- 
tion to this most-sought-after game, 
over 10,000,000 snowshoe hares, rac- 
coons, woodchucks, quail, ruffed 
grouse, wild turkeys, woodcock, doves, 
ducks and other waterfowl graced the 
tables of Pennsylvania’s army of hunt- 
ers. These figures would add another 
pound of meat for every person in 
the state. 

Not much, you say? Well, let me ask 
you, friend, did you get your share? 

Remember, only about a million of 
us purchase a hunting license and 
participate in this harvest. This means 
your share is 110 pounds of meat. 
Then, too, there are a lot of fellows 
just like me. It seems my rifle barrel 
is bent, my scope is out of line, the 
shells I've been buying aren’t loaded 
with shot and if that darn dog hadn't 
been in my way I'd have gotten the 
rabbit. 

Soooo, some of you fellows shot 
way over your share. 

But that's all right, let’s just call me 
“Mr. Average Nimrod.” I'm the guy 
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that has to work five days a week. I 
get the first day of small game sea- 
son off, and if work isn’t too pushing, 
I may get a day or two off le deer. 
That's my hunting for the year. 

Complaining? Absolutely not! A 
long time back I found I wasn’t a 
crack shot. Nor was I financially able 
to hunt as much as I like or take ad- 
vantage of the many opportunities 
provided by this state’s bountiful sup- 
ply of wildlife. 

But I’ve had MY SHARE in these 
Fabulous ’50’s. How much do I count 
as my share and how did I get it? I'll 
let you in on my secret. 

Some years ago, I sat in an out- 
board motorboat in the Susquehanna 
River below Port Deposit, Md. With 
me was a young fellow who had only 
that summer started fishing. 

We were trolling for white shad, 
probably one of the “most” game fishes 
that swim. My partner 
taken a fish larger than a 15-inch 
sucker and as luck would have it, I 
was the one that had to catch the 
first two shad. 

As we rounded the island, my 
buddy yelled, “Hold it, I’m fast to the 
bottom.” 

This being one of the hazards of 
fishing the area, I cut the motor and 
looked back. A shad leaped high out 
of the water. My partner got quite 
excited. “Hurry up, get my line loose, 
there’s one out there,” he yelled. 

“That fish is on the end of your line, 
reel him in,” I told him. 

The next five or seven minutes I'll 
never forget. 

He stood up in the boat and nothing 
I said could make him sit down. He 
straddled the seat and his legs were 
shaking so much that he rocked the 
boat. He had a cigarette in his mouth 
that he smoked until it burned his 
lips. Every time the fish made a run 
and the reel sang, his hands would 
shake and I was sure he was going 
overboard after it. 

When I netted the fish, he threw 
his rod and reel down into the bottom 
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of the boat and said “That’s enough 
of that, I’m never going through that 
again.” 

I laughed till the tears came and I 
started to think. Man, look what you're 
missing. You never had this much 
fun with any fish you ever caught, no 
nor with any rabbit, pheasant or deer 
that fell to your gun. 

I began to think back to the first 
rabbit I killed. My brother-in-law had 
taken me under his wing and taught 
me safe gun handling and how to 
hunt. 

The day I made my first kill and 
we came home, he was as proud as I. 
In kind of a disgusted voice, he told 
everyone how lucky I was and how I 
got the only game we saw. But, I re- 
member his eyes twinkled and he 
couldn’t keep the pride out of his 
voice. 

The first fellow to introduce me to 
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hunting with a beagle shock dog re- 
acted much the same way. 

The dog stopped at a shock, howled 
and my hunting partner instructed me 
there was one in there and w 
ready. I didn’t and that first rabbit 
got away. The second one fell to my 
gun and I never did tire in telling 
other people just how smart that dog 
was. Every time I related the story, 
the dog’s owner would smile and you 
could almost see him remembering 
the day. 

Yes sir, that’s when I starting get- 
ting MY SHARE. 

In the last ten years, I’ve had 
beagles and bird dogs, done a little 
fishing, hunted bear, turkey, deer and 
most everything else Pennsylvania had 
to offer. Every one of these ten years 
I have made it a practice to introduce 
someone to a new phase of our out- 
door pastimes. 


If someone told me he never hunted 
with a beagle or bird dog or never 
shot at a grouse or maybe never 
caught a bass or shad, I made a men- 





tal note to invite him on a trip that 
year. 

Most of them never realized I was 
really being selfish and took them 
along just for my own benefit. Yes 
sir, | was out to gett MY SHARE! 

I'm really looking forward to the 
next ten years. I have a twelve-year 
old son and another that’s pushing 
seven, and if that doesn’t make the 
next decade better than the last, I’m 
sure I can round up a couple of neigh- 
bors and friends, who missed out on 
some part of outdoor life, to fill in. 

So don’t try to keep count of the 
pieces of game you kill in the next 
ten years. But I defy you to forget the 
look on the face of a friend, after he 
made his first kill or catch, where you 
were partly responsible. 

It’s really quite simple and Id al- 
most | ctype it will work for you 
as it does for me. 

If you didn’t get YOUR SHARE 
out of the “Fabulous 50's,” better 
make plans to increase your take in 
the “Super ’60’s.” 


BIGGEST SHARE of hunting is the companionship of a son or friend. This dad-lad com- 
bination, Byron Nettrour and Byron, Jr., have enjoyed a day’s hunt at the Seeley Farm, 


Crawford County. 











Bear Business 

PIKE COUNTY — Early on the 
morning of October 6, a black bear 
wandered into the center of Milford 
and after upsetting garbage cans and 
setting several dogs to barking de- 
cided to take refuge for the day in a 
large basswood tree just one block off 
the main street which is also busy 
Routes 6 and 209. 


Milford, which usually goes into 
hibernation after Labor Day, was once 
again a busy town with people com- 
ing from neighboring towns to see 
one of the first citizens of Pike County. 
At first the bear appeared a little ner- 
vous but soon settled down to draping 
himself over a limb and at times ap- 
peared to be enjoying himself. Local 
Police, Deputy Game Protectors and 
myself kept the audience at a safe 
distance, not to protect them but to 
prevent them from molesting the bear. 
At about 9:30 p.m., after all the 
people had left, Mr. Bruin decided to 
come down and when last seen was a 
black streak heading east out of town. 


The toll collectors on the Delaware 
River Joint Toll Bridge, between Mil- 
ford and New Jersey, had a treat one 
reewwne about 6:00 o’clock when a 
large black bear crossed the bridge 
from Pennsylvania to New Jersey. At 
the time there was not any automobile 
traffic. P.S. They didn’t collect any 
toll either.—District Game Protector 
Daniel S. McPeek, Jr., Matamoras. 


Fallout Shelter 


UNIATA COUNTY — Sam Bru- 
baker who is a farm-game project 
cooperator and lives in McAlisterville, 
R. D., related the following to me. Mr. 
Brubaker was driving his tractor near 
a fence row near the game refuge. 
He observed a large goshawk on a 
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’ snag nearby and as he approached 


the hawk made a swoop near the 
fence row and several ringnecks scat- 
tered in alarm. One wise old cock 
bird ran directly under the tractor and 
proceeded to squat there until the 
hawk flew away. Mr. Brubaker looked 
straight down on the bird that re- 
mained there several minutes, then it 
calmly and apparently unconcerned 
walked back to the protection of the 
fence.—District Game Protector Rob- 
ert P. Shaffer, Mifflintown. 


Three’s a Crowd 


LEBANON COUNTY — While re- 
leasing turkeys on State Game Lands 
No. 211 early in October, I came upon 
two archers having a mid-afternoon 
lunch, which they were sharing with 
a wild hen turkey, who was standing 
nearby. One of them told me that the 
turkey had been following him since 
earlier in the day, standing when he 
stood, and walking when he walked. 
I released two turkeys and as they 
flew from the truck the other turkey 
took off and joined them. Since then 
I have had no réports of turkeys as- 
sisting archers to hunt deer.—District 
Game Protector Perry A. Hilbert, 
Cleona. 


COME AROUND 
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Always a First Time 


ELK COUNTY — This interesting 
py was related to me by Rich- 


ard Rhines, Ridgway, Pa. “I have 
always been interested in wildlife, and 
have hunted from the time I was old 
enough to carry a gun, but somehow 
I had never experienced any of the 
unusual situations that are related 
from time to time in the ‘Field Notes’ 
of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
NEWS. 


“My luck turned on September 27, 
1960, as my father, George Rhines, 
and I were traveling on Route 219 
south toward DuBois. We observed 
three ringneck pheasants on the far 
berm of the highway. I parked off the 
highway and opened the door of the 
car, supposing that they would fly, 
but they allowed me to approach to 
within three or four feet, at which 
time I clapped my hands to make 
them fly. There were two cock birds 
and a hen. One cock flew out of sight 
and the hen flew just off the road, the 
other cock stayed to do battle with 
me in the middle of the road. I had 
to flag down a large tractor trailer 
truck and another truck to protect the 
bird which meanwhile started to at- 
tack me time after time. After receiv- 
ing considerable wing beating, I did 
manage to get it herded to the other 
side of the road to clear traffic, and 
when I returned to the car it followed 
me belligerently to the middle of the 
road. As I pulled away, it ran parallel 
to the car For approximately 100 feet 
along the highway.”—District Game 
a Leo E. Milford, Portland 

ills. 
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Ghost With Feathers 


FRANKLIN COUNTY—An unusual 
prize was bagged in Franklin County 
on the opening day of small game 
season when Jack Diamond of 320 
Coldbrook Avenue, Chambersburg, 
came up beside his pointer as it was 
pointing at a pile of brush with what 
looked like a white can or jug. But he 
got quite a surprise when the white 
object took the form of an albino 
cockbird. As it took off Mr. Diamond 
recognized the bird as a rooster by 
red waddles on the side of the head 
and bagged it as the bird broke cover. 
— District Game Protector Edward 
Clark, Chambersburg. 


Down But Not Out 


CLARION COUNTY — While on 
patrol with Deputy Don Smith in the 
Hartstown marsh area on the first day 
of waterfowl season this year, an un- 
usual “once in a million” event took 
place. Don and I were in the process 
of checking “bag limits” and duck 
bands. One hunter stated that he had 
three ducks in his coat. Upon remov- 
ing them from his coat, he found one 
of them to be very much alive. In fact 
it was so much alive that it twisted 
from his hand and flew to the water 
a short distance away. Another hunter 
at the water’s edge, unaware of what 
had taken place behind him, shot the 
mallard to make his limit of three.— 
sale Game Protector Leo Badger, 

nox. 
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Anti-Aircraft 


YORK COUNTY — Deputy Game 
Protector Homer Silar, while checkin 
a duck hunter along a popular. duc 
stream, was told he had one shell left 
from a total of three boxes. At this 
time he had two ducks in his bag, and 
just as the interview was completed 
he completed the limit with that re- 
maining shell. Most hunters agreed 
duck hunting along the stream was 
lots of fun, but rather expensive am- 
munition-wise. — District Game Pro- 
tector Daniel Fackler, Windsor. 


Believe in Signs 

SCHUYLKILL COUNTY — The 
urge to reproduce one’s kind burns 
very strong in all of the earthly crea- 
tures. However, a wild turkey found 
on a nest near Rough and Ready was 
carrying things a bit too far. In the 
middle of October, when the rest of 
the turkeys had raised their broods, 
this one was found sitting on a nest of 
nine eggs. Deputy Game Protectors 
Spancake and Wiest, members of the 
Food and Cover Corps, found the 
nest, behind a post, about six feet 
from a highway. Apparently previous 
attempts to nest had failed for one 
reason or another and she had found 
one place where she could nest in 
peace. On top of the post was a sign 
—SAFETY ZONE. — District Game 
Protector Lowell E. Bittner, Tremont. 


- Foxy Old Lady 

MERCER COUNTY-—This past Oc- 
tober I was asked to stop at a farm- 
house and probate a fox. The interest- 
ing part is that a lady 82 years old 
was the one that had trapped and 
killed it. She set traps around her gar- 
den to catch woodchucks that were 
helping themselves to the plants and 
caught a gray fox in one of them. This 
lady was quite proud of her feat. She 
wondered how quick the bounty 
would be paid as she had promised 
her nephew half of the bounty for 
skinning it for her,—District Game 
Protector Arden Fichtner, Greenville. 
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Dream Deer 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY — Re- 
cently while on patrol on S.G.L. No. 
93, I contacted an archery hunter who 
had a very comfortable seat and was 
patiently waiting for a deer to appear. 
I visited with the archer for a short 
period then went on about my patrol. 
I was away approximately two hours 
and when I returned I observed a fine 
deer standing in the field a short dis- 
tance from where I had talked to the 
archer. The first —— to myself 
was, well that fellow left too soon. 
The deer left the field in a hurry when 
I came on the scene and then I ob- 
served that the archer was just hav- 
ing a good sleep.—District Game Pro- 
tector Claude B. Kelsey, Troutville. 


A Stitch in Time 


GREENE COUNTY — A self-made 
veterinarian was found to exist in 
Greene County this past July. Mrs. 
Dovie Dean, of South Muddy Creek, 
was mowing her overgrown lawn and 
to her sorrow, she noticed she had 
clipped both ears off a young cotton- 
tail. Hurriedly Mrs. Dean picked up 
both ears and the stunned rabbit and 
scurried off into the house and to her 
sewing basket. With expert needle 
work Mrs. Dean proceeded in the cos- 
metic operation. The operation was a 
success and in a few weeks the rapidly 
recovered rabbit was released. — Dis- 
trict Game Protector Theodore Ves- 
loski, Carmichaels. 
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Chuck Bank 


McKEAN COUNTY-I was talking 
to a friend, R. Cornelius of Rew, Pa., 
and he related this story to me. Mr. 
Cornelius and friends stopped in their 
travels to rest. In the mouth of a 
woodchuck hole near where they 
stopped, they found a dollar bill. Upon 
reaching down the hole, they were 
able to get two more bills. One of the 
bills was partly eaten. I wonder if 
the chuck was saving for a rainy day, 
old age, or just liked to nibble on the 
“Green Cabbage.” — District Game 
Protector Guy W. Waldman, Jewett. 


77 Years Young 


PIKE COUNTY —On October 27, 
1960, Steven Liscinsky, Will Peoples 
and I made a check of an area on 
State Game Land No. 180 in Pike 
County relative to improving and pre- 
serving an excellent woodcock area. 
While we toured the area we heard a 
shotgun blast and on _ investigating 
found a woodcock hunter who had 
just killed a woodcock. I checked the 
hunter and asked how he was doing 
and he replied, “I gotta three birds 
and I justa shoot 3 shots.” A check of 
his license revealed that our hunter 
is 77 years old and right there each of 
us said I hope I can follow a setter 
dog and hunt woodcock when I am 
77. Hats off to a hunter who had a 
smile from ear to ear, none other than 
Louis Ligi of Scranton, Pa.—District 
Game Protector Albert J. Kriefski, 
Tafton. 
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Why Indians Starved 


VENANGO COUNTY—One warm 
day in archery season I saw an archer 
coming out of the woods in one of 
the more mountainous sections in my 
district. He looked pretty well done 
in. When I asked, “What luck today?” 
He said, “No wonder them Indians 
were so skinny if this is how they had 
to get their meat.” — District Game 
Protector John R. Miller, Oil City. 


Sportsmen in Action 

CLINTON COUNTY -—A word of 
praise for a new sportsmen’s group, 
named Kettle Creek Tamarack Sports- 
men, with Bill Nuhfer as president. 
This group was activated just a year 
ago with this result: they raised three 
acres of corn this summer for winter 
feeding and bought 300 bushels; they 
have ten acres of winter wheat planted 
and fifteen good size turkey feeders 
constructed.—District Game Protector 
Charles F. Keiper, Renovo. 


Cellar Dweller 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY — Re- 
cently Deputy Bill Keebler of Bridge- 
port, was called by a landowner re- 
questing him to remove a rabbit from 
his cellar. Deputy Keebler went im- 
mediately to the complainant to re- 
trieve the rabbit and return him to 
the wild. While in the process of = 
ing to catch the rabbit, Deputy Keeb- 
ler asked the man just how long the 
rabbit was in the cellar. “Two years,” 
replied the man. He then explained 
that the rabbit, when only a few 
weeks old, had fallen into the cellar. 
During the two-year period, his chil- 
dren had cleaned up after the rabbit, 
fed it the normal greens from the 
dinner table. The amazing thing about 
this rabbit, according to Deputy Keeb- 
ler, is that the rabbit had lived on a 
dry cellar floor and without sunlight 
all this time. When he caught and 
released the rabbit it was of normal 
size and as frisky as the rabbit our 
sportsmen look for in the wild.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Edward F. Sher- 
linski, North Wales. 
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Make Way for. Weasels 


BUTLER COUNTY-—Arthur Hum- 
phrey, Harrisville, related the follow- 
ing to me: One day around the middle 
of October as Mr. Humphrey and his 
wife were driving their automobile 
near Harrisville, they saw lying on the 
highway ahead of them what they 
re was a large black snake cross- 
ing the highway. As they.approached 
the object they noticed it was a group 
of small animals. Mr. Humphrey 
stopped the vehicle and went back to 
see what they were. He said there 
were eight small weasels, trailing single 
file, and it seemed that they had hold 
of each other’s tails as they crossed 
the highway.—Land Manager W. E. 
Portzline, Slippery Rock. 


Almost But Not Quite 


PERRY COUNTY—One wonders at 
the strange actions of hunters and 
pheasants at times. On the opening 
day of small game season a hunter 
from Perry County shot a pheasant 
that fell like a ton of bricks. He ran 
over and picked the bird up and 
knocked the bird over his gun barrel 
a few times. He laid the pheasant 
down and couldn’t believe his eyes 
when it flew away. He made a grab 
for the bird and ended up with only 
a handful of tail feathers. — District 
Game Protector Jacob Sitlinger, New- 
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Movie Fans 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY — Durin 
the month of September, near For 
City, in Armstrong County, five skunks 
—two full grown and three about half 
grown—attended the drive-in movie: 
nightly. They were running around 
under cars and one night entered the 
concession stand to look for what they 
could grub up there. Even though be- 
ing under foot, the friendly five didn’t 
give their familiar warning. Being con- 
cerned by what might happen, Mom 
and Pop and their family were barred 
from all movies.—District Game Pro- 
tector Dean M. Crooks, Kittanning. 


Safety First 


MERCER COUNTY — On October 
29, 1960, the opening of small game 
season, the unexpected happened in 
my district—it was the first time I did 
not have a hunting accident on the 
opening day of small game season. I 
usually have from six to 10 accidents 
on the first day. This year conditions 
on the first day were just right for a 
lot of accidents. It was so foggy for 
the first three hours that you could 
see only 50 to 100 feet ahead of you, 
and strange as it may seem there were 
numerous hunters shooting crazy at 
legal game and not being able to see 
beyond what they were shooting at.— 
District Game. Protector Arthur T. 
Biondi, Mercer. 
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More Than 2,000 Turkey 
Feeders Being Maintained 
By Commission 


A survey reveals that 2,117 turkey 
feeders constructed by Commission 
employes will be in operation during 
this winter and spring. Many of these 
are of 30- to 50-bushel capacity; others 
are smaller, including the 3- to 5- 
bushel wire basket type. Most of the 
feeders are established in sheltered 
sites in extensively wooded localities 
where huge numbers of the great birds 
flock during severe winter weather. 


Sportsmen’s clubs also have con- 
structed many feeders, some of them 
of large capacity, and will keep them 
supplied with grain during the weeks 
when natural turkey food is not avail- 
able due to deep snows and crusts. 
Many farmers, too, are generous in 
providing ear corn for the birds. 


Sportsmen and others interested in 
building feeders this winter will profit 
from viewing those constructed by 
the Game Commission, or discussing 
the effective types of feeders with a 
field officer of the Commission. In 
localities where deep snow cover is 
common for extended periods the 
feeders should be large and should be 
constructed high enough above the 

ound so they will not become 

locked by snow. Feeders should be 
protected by a platform-like barrier 
to keep deer away. 


Wild turkey feeders should not be 
established near much-traveled roads, 
nor should salt for deer be placed 
near these roads. For obvious reasons 
wildlife should be encouraged to stay 
away from the thoroughfares and 
fast-moving vehicles. 
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Preliminary Report Shows 
Pennsylvania Leading UV. S. 
In Hunting License Sale 


More persons purchased a license 
to hunt in Pennsylvania last year than 
in any of the 46 states listed in a tabu- 
lation compiled by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Hunting license sales 
in Colorado, Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin were not included. On the 
basis of individual hunter numbers, it 
anyone that only Michigan could pos- 
sibly replace Pennsylvania as top state. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service re- 
port included this information: “A 
total of 11,924,033 hunters in 46 states 
purchased one or more licenses to 
hunt during 1959. . . . This is a decline 
of 2.2% from the number of hunters in 
the same states in 1958. 

“Examination of certified data for 
1959 indicates that the number of per- 
sons buying one or more licenses to 
hunt varies from year to year. The 
number of licenses sold is influenced 
by weather conditions, the relative 
i tai of game and other factors. 

“Some state fish and game depart- 
ments cy sportsmen to purchase 
separate licenses, stamps, permits or 
tags for hunting different kinds of 
game as well as for hunting in differ- 
ent areas.” 

The sale of hunting licenses in 
Pennsylvania has not declined. In 1957 
the license sale — resident and non- 
resident combined — was 969,692. In 
1958 it was 984,214. In 1959 it was 
987,937. 

The 1959 Pennsylvania hunting li- 
cense was purchased by 44,937 non- 
residents, a record for this state. Re- 
ports indicate this to be the highest 
number of nonresident hunting li- 
censes sold by any state in the Union. 
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First Teacher Workshop 
In Conservation Education 
Held at Commission School 


Pennsylvania's first Conservation 
and Outdoor Education Workshop for 
public school administrators was held 
at the Game Commission’s training 
school near Brockway, November 1-3. 
Sponsored by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction in cooperation with 
state and federal conservation agen- 
cies, the 3-day meeting attracted 17 
supervising principals from elemen- 
tary schools in a 20-county region of 
northwestern and northcentral Penn- 
sylvania. A similar workshop is being 
planned for late April in the eastern 
half of the Commonwealth. 


A welcoming session opened the 
workshop on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 1, with addresses by Donald 
E. Miller, Superintendent of the Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation, and 
Mrs. Eleanor H. Bennett of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction’s Con- 
servation Project. On Wednesday the 
group heard from representatives of 
the Department of Forests and Waters, 
Sanitary Water Board, Soil Conserva- 
tion Commission, Soil Conservation 
Service, Pennsylvania State University 
and Temple University. Thursday's 
program featured talks and field trips 
conducted by representatives of the 
Fish Commission, Game Commission, 
and Geologic Survey, Department of 
Internal Affairs Chairman of the Con- 
servation and Outdoor Education 
Committee is Paul A. Wilson, Jr., 
Principal, North Hills School, Abing- 
ton Township School District. Com- 
mittee members are: Michael Danko, 
Windber; Robert Haffley, Milton; Rob- 
ert Lesher, South Williamsport; Wil- 
liam Lathbury, Ridley; and Mrs. Ben- 
nett. 

School principals, administrators 
and teachers attending the workshop 
included: Frank Barnett, Apollo Area 
Joint Schools; Tobias C. Tremba, Fair- 
view-Karns City Joint Schools; John 
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“a 
FOREST MANAGEMENT field tour was 
conducted Department of Forests and 
Waters. Teachers saw a thinning operation 
in a stand of white pine on State Forest 
Land and received instruction from Chuck 
County. - ~ 


SANITARY WATER BOARD lecturer May- 
nard Wood gave an excellent classroom talk 
on the state’s water resources and pollution 
problems. 


GAME COMMISSION Chief of Administra- 
tion R. S. Lichtenberger explains food and 
cover dev work on a field trip 
through State Game Lands surrounding the 
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WORKSHOP INSTRUCTORS included, left to right: Mrs. Eleanor Bennett, DPI; R. S. 
Lichtenberger, PGC; Dr. Fred Coombs, PSU; Dr. Herman Kranzer, Temple U.} Ed Koppe, 
Pa. Geologic Survey; Ralph Widner, DF&W; Al Geyer, Pa. Geologic Survey; and Chuck 
Slaton, U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 


Bixler, Cameron County Joint Schools; 
Wilson Henry, State College Area 
Joint Schools; Charles W. Hetrick, 
Union Joint Schools, Sligo, Pa.; L. 
Magill, Hubert Street School, Dubois; 
Mrs. F. F. Turner, B. C. I. Joint 
Schools, Coalport; George Cope, 
Townsville; Mrs. Elsie Culbertson, 
McDowell High School, Erie; Karl P. 


Seiffert, Tionesta; George W. Hood, 
Marion Center Joint School; John 
Rentschler, Punxsutawney Area Joint 
Schools; Zane Martz, Punxsutawney 
Area eH Schools; Ernest D. Downs, 
Wellsboro Elementary Schools; Rus- 
sell W. Daum, Senior High School, 
Oil City; and William Goldsmith, Rus- 
sell Elementary School. 





TRANSACTIONS OF 25TH WILDLIFE 
CONFERENCE AVAILABLE 


Now available to all interested persons are the Transactions of the 25th 
North American Wildlife and Natural Resources Conference, according to the 
Wildlife Management Institute, sponsor of the annual international conserva- 
tion meetings. The Transactions of these important meetings comprise one of 
the most complete reference sources for information about natural resources 
management in this country. 

The 507-page, indexed volume contains all the presentations and floor dis- 
cussions at the three general and six technical sessions that made up this 
year’s meeting program in Dallas, Texas. The names of all conference regis- 
trants also are listed. Copies may be obtained from the Institute, 709 Wire 
Building, Washington 5, D. C., at $4.00, the actual cost of publication. A 
limited number of copies of Transactions of earlier meetings back to 1947 also 
are available. 
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Sectional Wildlife Meeting 
Planned for Nova Scotia 


The next Northeastern Wildlife 
Conference will be held at the Nova 
Scotia Hotel, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
on June 12-14, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute reports. The annual 
conference represents fish, game, and 
related wildlife interests in north- 
eastern United States and the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada. 

The forthcoming meeting marks the 
second time that a Canadian province 
has been host to the conference. Rep- 
resented among the participating 
groups will be the northeast sections 
of The Wildlife Society, American 
Fisheries Society, Conservation Law 
Enforcement Chiefs Association, As- 
sociation of Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners, and the recently organized 
Conservation Information and Educa- 
tion Association. 


Game News Sets New 
Circulation Record 


For the past two years each issue of 
GAME NEWS has set and re-set new 
all-time circulation records. The total 
circulation for last month’s issue, for 
example, was 81,71l—up 1,475 over 
the November, 1960, issue and up 
9,311 over the December issue of 1959. 

More than 7,000 subscriptions were 
obtained during the spring and sum- 
mer months last year in a drive put 
on by Commission field officers and 
Deputy Game Protectors. Competing 
for first place in each of the Com- 
mission’s six field divisions, the win- 
“ners included District Game Protectors 
Calvin Hopper, New Castle; James 
Burns, Central City; Keith Hinman, 
Wellsboro; Edward J. Fasching, 
Downingtown; and Edward T. Clark, 
Chambersburg. Deputy Game Pro- 
tectors who earned first place honors 
in their respective field divisions were: 
Steve Kuti, Jr., Sharon; Walter Stin- 
son, Ebensburg; William Martin, 
Lewis Run; J. Arthur Clark, Oxford; 
and Robert H. Mentzer, Fayetteville. 
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In Memoriam 





WILLIAM J. BRION 


Conservation Information Assist- 
ant William J. “Jack” Brion died 
November 20 at his home in Lig- 
onier. He was 50. 

He was appointed a Game Pro- 
tector November 16, 1935, and his 
assignments included Clearfield 
County, later districts in Clinton, 
Schuylkill, Armstrong and West- 
moreland Counties. On March 1, 
1958, he was promoted to the South- 
west Field Division Staff. He just 
completed 25 years of service with 
the Commission a few days before 
his death. 

Brion was born in Clearfield and 
funeral services were conducted 
there on November 23. He was a 
graduate of St. Francis High School, 
later attended the University of 
Pittsburgh. Prior to employment 
with the Game Commission, he was 
a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Highway Patrol (now called Penn- 
sylvania State Police) and served 
as a patrolman-corporal for four 
years. He is survived by his wife, 
the former Christine Elaine Dowie. 

Jack Brion was well known to 
thousands of Pennsylvania sports- 
men and was held in high esteem by 
his many friends and fellow officers. 
He was a dedicated public servant 
and a sincere conservationist. 
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Announcing HOWDY’S JINGLE CONTEST 


The purpose of the contest is to enlist the interest of youth 
in defining the significance of HOWDY’S slogan “HAVE GOOD 
OUTDOOR MANNERS.” Contestants are to complete the 
following statement so as to make a four-line jingle: 








SAMPLE JINGLES: 


To “HAVE GOCD OUTDOOR MANNERS,” 
HOWDY says to you and me, 4. 
Will help to bring more pleasure 
When on vacation we may be. 


To “HAVE GOOD OUTDOOR MANNERS,” 6 
HOWDY soys to you ond me, 

Can result in farmers saying 7. 
“Come, you're welcome, hunting’s free.’ 


5. All 


To “HAVE GOOD OUTDOOR MANNERS,” 
HOWDY says to you and me, 








25 Awards for the Best Jingles 


UC I eae ee $100 
er I tte RPE | td. g Cir han $75 
ore Pace Pas 8 FS PO $56 
On Ge tA ek OG. FS. aa, $10 each 
Pann toac oneness. acth..Aets . $5 each 


Rules of Contest 


. Contest is open to all students enrolled in grades 1 through 12 in any 


school within the State of Pennsylvania. 


. Jingles will be judged on (1) originality; (2) conciseness; (3) neatness 


of entry; and (4) spelling. 


3. No entrant will be given more than one award. 


All entries must be postmarked not later than April 15, 1961. 


entries become the froperty of The Pennsylvania Forestry 


Association. 
Winners will be announced in June 1961 and awards made promptly. 


Contest judges will be representatives of the sponsoring agencies and 
others designated by them. Decisions of the judges will be final. 





SOME GOOD OUTDOOR MANNERS: 
Be careful with fire. 


Get former's O.K. to hunt, fish, hike, on his lend. 


Shere picnic crea, grill, and table. 

Pick wp litter. 

Leave « cleon, undomaged comp site. 
Be coreful when casting fish lures. 

Play bell in open field. 

Be cautious with sherp cutting tools. 
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Entry Blank 


To: The Pennsylvania Forestry Association 
P.O. Box 389, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


My HOWDY JINGLE is: 


To “HAVE GOOD OUTDOOR MANNERS,” 
HOWDY says to you and me, 








My name 





Home address 

















City County iietisiiciiedl 
Name of my school Grode 
Nome of teacher = 
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OPERATION SAFETY - the 109th Infantry Range near Scranton attracted 


area big game hunters. Here 
Federation official in charge of food and 


The March of Civilization 
Does Not Always Keep Pace 
With the Shooter's Problems... 


hundreds of 
Joseph Coviello checks in the riflemen while John Boylan, 
refreshments, looks on. 


New Year—Old Problems 


By Jim Varner 


A S TIME marches relentlessly on- 
ward, we may develop a tend- 
ency to look back on the so-called 
“good old days.” This nostalgic trend 
is more common among we older fol- 
lowers of the sport. The many thrilling 
adventures that accompany the game 
of hunting and shooting live forever 
in our memories. But no matter how 
dear these old memories, we cannot 
relive them so it behooves us to tighten 
our belts and put forth greater effort 
if we wish to accomplish new suc- 
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cesses and adventures for the future. 
At the start of any new year, it is al- 
ways best not to forget the unsolved 
problems of the old year but to use 
them on which to build a brighter 
future. 

In Pennsylvania we are fortunate 
in having more than an average num- 
ber of real sportsmen—dyed-in-the- 
wool shooters whose unselfish dedi- 
cation to the training of men and boys 
in the proper use of sporting firearms 
is heart warming to perceive. Some of 
these men are so devoted to serving 

outh groups, junior clubs and novice 
fanhins that they frequently neglect 
— ee —_ and —— — 
or this type 0 on, joy 
satisfaction of molding a new genera- 
tion in the right pattern is compensa- 
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FIRING LINE was occupied by 10 to 12 men in each relay under the supervision of 
Capt. McCormick, Lt. Loftus, Sgt. Gebert, and NRA instructor Mike Rinaldi. 


tion enough. Our country needs this 
type of citizen now more than ever 
before. 

But as I look back over the record 
of past years, I’m sorry to report that 
the efforts of these teachers often go 
unnoticed, except by. the families di- 
rectly involved. The general public is 
all too often unaware of their efforts, 
mainly because our newspapers, radio 
and TV stations do not cover shoot- 
ing programs and activities. About 
the only time we read or hear about 
firearms is during the hunting seasons 
when someone is accidentally killed 
or injured with a firearm. It was al- 
most impossible, for instance, to find 
anything in public print during the 
1960 Olympic games in Rome con- 
cerning the shooting events. Perhaps 
this is partly the fault of the shooting 
fraternity in not providing editors and 
station managers with interesting re- 
ports of local interest to their reading, 
viewing or listening audience. But 
whereas the larger newspapers always 
seem to have reporters to spare in 
covering spectator sports, they seldom 
if ever send a staff reporter out on 
assignment to cover the participant 
sports, especially shooting. No doubt 
the public demands large coverage in 
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both story and pictures of football and 
baseball games, but the point to be 
made is that a similar demand surely 
could be created with proper publicity 
about the local boy or girl who is per- 
forming so well in the shooting sports. 

It almost seems as though we have 
forgotten that this nation was founded 
and kept free by men and women who 
knew how to shoot when the going 
got rough. And atomic or hydrogen 
bombs to the contrary, most expert 
opinion indicates that it is the foot 
soldier who knows how to shoot that 
will be the winner in any future con- 
test, as much as all of us hope that 
such a situation never becomes neces- 
sary. Shooters are made, not born and 
the best marksmen are those who were 
taught early in life how to handle a 
firearm correctly and accurately. These 
same persons, incidentally, are always 
safer in their use of rifles and shot- 
guns because they have been taught 
to know and respect the firearm they 
use. 

But do you ever hear much about 
these men? Probably not. since it is 
human nature to show interest in 
headlines proclaiming the affairs of 
the different ,or unusual. Accidents 
apparently make news while routine 
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happiness and pleasure hardly are 
mentioned. 


Take, for example, a recent “Opera- 
tion Safety” sponsored by the 109th 
Battle Group of the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard in cooperation with the 
Scranton Rifle Club, the Scranton 
YMCA Rifle Club and the Lackawanna 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. Under the direction of Colonel 
Walter Unley, Lt. Colonel Coleman 
Nee, Majors John Chichilla, Marvin 
Barnes, and John McDonald, and 
Colonel Bertrand Oliver, plus 100 men 
of all ranks who operated the target 
pits, electronic equipment and firing 
lines, this all-day event was a huge 
success as it has been in past years. 
The object was to encourage hundreds 
of big game hunters to attend and go 
through several phases of instruction 
on Hunter Safety, and other problems 
which Plague the average, not too 
experienced nimrod, Over 125 men 

ave up a Sunday at home with their 
amily to operate the targets, demon- 
strate correct handling and safety with 
big game rifles. The steady flow of 
shooters was so heavy that few of 
these instructors even got time to eat. 
But no one grumbled or complained 
because they, like myself, felt we 
might be helping to prevent an acci- 
dent, to possibly save a life or avoid 
an injury. 

Did this very worthy project get 
the aeige p it deserved? It did not. 
If one of. the participants had been 
injured while practicing, no doubt we 
would have made headlines. As it 
was, few people knew about the final 
outcome of “Operation Safety” except 
those who attended. 


One bright spot in the picture of 
shooting problems, however, is the 
steady growth of the National Rifle 
Association of America. They have 
just announced a bigger shooting pro- 
gram for 1961 than has ever been at- 
tempted before. A concerted drive is 
underway to increase their present 
membership from 355,000 to at least a 
half million. If you are already a mem- 
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RIFLE PIT detail headed by Lt. J. W. 
MacVay kept 10 to 14 targets in continuous 
operation. Shooters aimed at the NRA 100- 
yard target pasted to a military “A” target. 


ber, try to get one or more of your 
friends to join. All of us enjoy our 
right to bear arms, not necessarily 
from a military standpoint, but as free 
citizens who appreciate shooting and 
outdoor sport. Do you realize how 
much we owe NRA for fighting our 
battles against crack-pot legislation to 
do away with our Constitutional free- 
doms? I know of nothing in this world 
from which a shooter can obtain so 
much benefit as the five-dollar bi!l it 
takes to join the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. I’ve belonged since 1912 and 
every copy of “The American Rifle- 
man,” NRA’s excellent monthly maga- 
zine, is on file in my den. It was 
through the use of these back issues 
that I was able to give those interested 
the correct information on the Olym- 
pics from 1912 on through. My son, 
William, has been a Life Member 
since the early ’40’s. Each member of 
a family can enroll in the Association. 
The husband or head of the family 
joins as an Annual Member at dues of 
$5.00. His wife joins as an Associate 
Member at $2.50 per year. Youngsters 
under 18 years of age can join at $.50 
per year. Thus a family of four can 
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become NRA members for only $8.50 
per year. Monthly issues of the “Rifle- 
man” are sent to the Annual Member 
only. 

Among other things, the National 
Rifle Association recently announced 
a brand new 25-foot indoor shooting 
program. This was done in order to 
simplify the indoor shooting problem 
so that more youngsters and adults 
can indulge in rifle and pistol marks- 
manship courses. Standard targets for 
this distance have also been made 
available by the Association. To the 
millions of gun-owners throughout the 
land, this new short-range course of- 
fers unlimited possibilities. Room for 
such a range can easily be found in 
the basement, recreation room or attic. 
Inexpensive bullet stops can be in- 
stalled and with low-powered rifles 
or pistols, you are ready to train for 
efficiency, develop safe firearm han- 
dling habits, and get ready for more 
serious shooting outdoors. NRA even 
has qualification awards for this course, 


including certificates, lapel pins, med- 
als and cloth emblems. For complete 
details on the type of range you can 
use, method o bigeye type of 
lighting, target rifles and pistols best 
suited for this course, I suggest you 
send to the National Rifle Association, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., for their new 
booklet, “A 25-Foot Rifle and Pistol 
Shooting Program.” The cost is only 
$.35 per copy. 

While this new 25-foot short-range 
course will help solve the problems of 
literally thousands who like to shoot 
but otherwise would be unable to do 
so, we still have an acute shortage of 
available indoor 50-foot ranges which 
have sufficient capacity to serve the 
masses who are seeking firearm in- 
struction and room to fire at least 50 
to 100 rounds per evening. Acute lim- 
ited firing accommodations can cause 
lack of interest and lose more mem- 
bers for a shooting organization than 
any one factor entering our training 


SIGHT PICTURE AND PROPER CARE of firearms was stressed by veteran military 
rifleman and instructor M/Sgt. John Langan. Each relay received this instruction before 


going on the firing line. 


a 
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game. This applies outdoors as well as 
indoors. Nervous American youths 
and “Ole Father Time” wait for no 
one. Thanks to modern thinking in a 
few areas where new schools and 
college buildings are being erected, 
available shooting space is being con- 
sidered. If this program gains momen- 
tum, maybe the future outlook will be 
brighter. School and college groups 
can now take advantage of the new 
25-foot course if they are interested 
enough to contact the NRA for prop- 
erly guided assistance. Locally, shoot- 
ing interest by Boy Scout groups has 
taken a definite upswing. I under- 
stand this is characteristic of this great 
organization throughout the nation— 
a healthy trend. 

With modern road-building and 
suburban development rapidly cutting 
in on available countryside areas 
which were safe for outdoor rifle 
shooting, both small-bore and high- 
power, it now becomes increasingly 
difficult to find a safe place within 
reasonable driving distance. What’s 
the answer to this problem for the 
shooter? Frankly, I don’t know any 
more than you how to cope with it. 
Our youngsters purchase firearms and 
wish to use them. With no outdoor 
controlled ranges available, where do 
they go? Some go to the dumps along 
the outskirts of the town or city. 
Others gang up and get into trouble. 
All told it’s a sad picture. We have 
plenty of space for municipal golf 
courses, athletic fields, coliseums and 
other civic developments which cost 
vast sums and are intended for the 
-development of our youth. If a lad is 
badly injured or killed playing foot- 
ball, boxing or similar vigorous sports, 
it is soon forgotten. On the other hand 
if a boy is accidentally injured or killed 
while seeking experience, which is 
only natural, with a firearm, everyone 
calls it a calamity and promptly de- 
mands drastic anti-gun laws which 
would put us in jail for months if we 
even mention a firearm. The lad seek- 
ing athletic diversion to use up his 
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exuberant energy was probably in- 
jured or died under skilled super- 
vision, while the boy with the fire- 
arm was denied the chance to satisfy 
a natural desire to gain safe tutelage 
with the firearm he loved. Actually, 
the basement of the golf club, the 
athletic field, the coliseum or other 
large public building could easily be 
made into a safe indoor range and 
shooters would be glad to pay their 
share for its use. To date, the munic- 
ipal range has been a dream but not 
much of a fact. 


We are fortunate in this area in 
having men like I have mentioned in 
our 109th Battle Group of the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard. All of these 
men know the problems of the sin- 
cere shooter. They have shown well 
above average interest in the work of 
the NRA and other organizations striv- 
ing to help the shooting game. I men- 
tioned two years ago and last year, I 
know of none who go out of their 
way like this military organization to 
aid local shooters. I believe my shoot- 
ing friends in other communities 
where military ranges are available 
can, with the proper approach, obtain 
the help of your local military per- 
sonnel and have big outdoor field- 
days like our “Operation Safety” men- 
tioned here. It is a great experience 
to see hundreds of shooters sign up 
at the entry table or booth, have their 
firearms checked and move on through 
the preparatory stages until they 
reach the firing point. Expert military 
or NRA personnel handle each point 
of instruction. The firing line is han- 
dled by top military experts using an 
elaborate electronic loud speaking set- 
up for all instructions and commands. 
The shooters fire three shots for sight- 
ing in. The first shot or so is care- 
fully checked for head-space and 
safety to the firer. After this five shots 
for record are fired. All regional hunt- 
ers agree the day is an interesting one 
for all as well as a profitable one for 
each individual. 
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Tanning Bucktails for Fly-tying 


By Andrew Golish 


F YOU live in a household whose 
occupants are accustomed to hob- 
nail designs on the rug, to sinks stained 
with leader-dye, and to kitchen sets 
burned by ferrule cement, you have 
nothing to fear about this project; 
unless you resent the floor being cov- 
ered by deer hair that can’t be picked 
up—except by kids. 

If the warning hasn’t dampened 
your desire for a supply of deadly 
bucktail streamers, let’s get on with 
this project. 

Obviously your first need is the tail 
of a Northern Whitetail deer. If you 
are not fortunate enough to bag your 
own, you will find the majority of 
hunters afield willing to let you have 
the tail of their proud kill. Strictly a 
case where a tail-in-hand can mean 
fish-in-a-net. 

After getting permission from the 
hunter and full assurance that the 
buck is dead, proceed by the direc- 
tions that follow: 

1. Though you can possibly skin the 
hide off the tailbone while it is still on 
the carcass, one usually runs into diffi- 
culty this way. I much prefer to hack 
the tail off completely, bone and all. 

Start by grasping the tail well for- 
ward and making a clean cut around 
the base. Roll the skin aside and cut 
through the bone. You can expect a 
devil of a time getting through an 
old and mature buck. On younger 
oe however, you can “snip” it right 
off. 

2. The next step is the removal of 
the hide. This is one phase of the 
project that will not wait. Unless you 
intend to keep the tail in a bucket of 
snow, youll soon get a whiff of a 
stench that would make the proudest 
skunk envious. 

Holding the base firmly, make a 
straight cut toward the tip. This is 
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easier said than done. The tail will 
have a tendency to roll, thus making 
a straight cut troublesome. Patience 
will cure the difficulty. 

Starting at the base, with your knife 
as an aid, pull the skin downward 
toward the tip of the tail. The skin 
and bone will separate very easily. 

As a matter of fact, sometimes it 
comes loose so freely that a good tug 
will complete the job in two seconds. 
Other times it will ruin the job in one 
second. This occurs whenever small 
sections of the skin refuse to separate 
from the bone and consequently tear 
holes throughout the skin. Take your 
time and avoid disappointment. 

The next step is to get rid of the 
tailbone. It’s a natural for frightening 
women and children. Having the skin- 
ning job accomplished, we now move 
on to the bathing process. 

3. Give the tailskin a quick bath in 
a bucket of warm water. In. addition 
to drawing out accumulated blood and 
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dirt, the tallow will become soft for 
easy removal. 

4. Now comes the most important 
step, scraping. The fatty tissue or tal- 
low must be removed or tanning is 
impossible. Tack the skin onto a 
board. Keep it stretched flat with the 
flesh side up. A tack in each of the 
three corners will suffice. 

Next, find a suitable instrument to 
do the scraping with. A scraping tool, 
screwdriver or a dull knife can be 
used for this purpose. Of the three 
items mentioned, I use the one we 
fishermen are never without—a dull 
knife. 

Exercise caution so as not to cut 
into the true skin. If that happens, the 
hair will pull up through and greatly 
interfere with everything to be done 
hereafter. 

After as much tallow is scraped off 
as is possible, the skin is almost ready 
for the first application of tanning 
solution. But first, add enough tacks 
around the skin to stretch it out flat. 

5. I'm not qualified to say what is 
the best tanning solution. I can only 
remark that they are many in number 
and variable in quality. I personally 
use a very simple formula that I feel 
does the job nicely. 

I checked the solution with Charles 
Esterbrook, Johnstown taxidermist. 
He stated that while the formula 
would never produce a_ buckskin 
jacket, it is ideal for the job at hand. 

What's good enough for a taxi- 
dermist is good enough for me. The 
formula consists merely of mixing 
equal parts of boric acid and alum in 
enough water to form a paste. These 
chemicals are easily obtained from 
the druggist at an approximate total 
cost of 50 cents. 

Dampen the skin with water. Spoon 
the paste on % of an inch deep. If the 
lady of the house hasn’t thrown you 
out by this time, you can console her 
by putting “the works” away for 24 
hours. This will allow adequate time 
for chemical reaction. 

6. After the skin has had 24 hours 
of drying time, you can begin the sec- 
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ond phase. Scrape off the tanning 
paste that has by this time turned into 
a dry, powdery crust. After you have 
removed this powder, you will see 
additional traces of tallow. I repeat 
the warning that this fat must be re- 
moved in order to tan! Being content 
with your scraping job, you can now 
apply the second application of tan- 
ning paste. 

7. After another 24-hour lull, you 
repeat for the third and last time; 
removal of paste, scraping of fat and 
application of tanning paste. 

This final application should go un- 
touched for a period of 48 hours. 
Afterwards scrape off the crusted paste 
and the tail is ready to be removed 
from the board. The tail can then be 
washed. 


8. Submerge the tail into a bucket of 
warm, soapy water for a quick bath. 
Next place it into a bucket of warm 
water to which two tablespoons of 
borax have been added. 

The borax will help remove the 
greasy film from the hair. Now dip the 
tail into cold, clear water for a final 
rinse. 

9. After the tail has dried com- 
pletely, apply the finishing touch by 
combing out the hair. You now have 
a home-tanned bucktail that is full 
compensation for your time, effort and 
tanning talent. 

The bucktail is ready for fly-tying in 
natural colors. If you want to add a 
master stroke, dye the bucktail to 
shades of your own fancy. Dyes and 
accessories are available from various 
tackle houses, such as Herter’s of 
Waseca, Minn. 

Some fishermen feel that bucktail 
streamers are among the hardest to 
tie. While I readily admit a full 
plumed bucktail streamer to be a diff- 
cult production, a less elaborate pat- 
tern is quite easy. 

One point no fly-tyer will deny, 
they are the most fun-creating. When- 
ever home-tanned-bucktail is used to 
tie these streamers, an individual 
touch is added to a genuine pleasure. 
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For Maximum Return 
Trappers Must Watch... 


Pelt Care and Marketing 


By Larry J. Kopp 


ib MY various contacts with trappers 
from time to time I have found 
that while many fellows take pride in 
their trapping and skinning abilities, 
they frequently don’t pay much at- 
tention to the business of caring for 
pelts prior to marketing. 

Caring for furs, as I’ve said before, 
really begins on the trapline. If my 
experiences are any indication, the 
average trapper is faced with all sorts 


of caring problems and the more 
thought you give to them the more 
profitable your season will be. 

On rainy days, for instance, any 
trapper knows that land-trapped ani- 
mals are often wet—sometimes soaked, 
not to mention that the fur is spat- 
tered with mud or other dirt. 

Furbearing animals as such should 
be hung outdoors in sunlight and air 
until thoroughly dry. In cases where 
the fur is heavy, such as would be the 
case with the raccoons and skunks, it’s 
a good idea to postpone skinning un- 
til the next day. 

This does not necessarily apply to 
foxes since the pelts are turned fur 
side out. However, in cases where 
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pelts are put on drying boards fur 
side in, don’t take a chance with wet 
fur. When wet furs are placed on 
drying frames the skin will not d 
and eventually the fur will peel off, 
leaving you with a decidedly ruined 
pelt. 

When dry, all traces of mud should 
be combed out of furs before skinning. 
This also goes for such undesirable 
things as burdock seed heads and 
similar weed seeds which have a way 
of clinging to fur. Skunks seem to be 
especially noted for getting a variety 
of plant seeds firmly entangled in their 
hairy tails. The tails of gray foxes and 
raccoons should also be checked. Red 
foxes and minks are more careful 
about their appearance in this respect. 


Since the majority of land animals 
other than foxes are normally shot, 
blood is likely to stain some parts of 
the fur. When dry, such stains should 
be removed. A fine-toothed comb or 
hand-type floor scrubber dipped in 
warm, soapy water will do the trick. 

Muskrats and minks are seldom 
so water-soaked that the fur will not 
dry by noon if hung on a line of some 
sort where air circulates freely. 

If muskrats and minks are hung on 
the outside wall of a building, turn 
them around from time to time so that 
both sides will dry. It is also a good 
idea to shake such fur animals in a 
side to side fashion. This will keep the 
fur loose and encourages more rapid 
drying. | 

. There isn’t much that can be done 
about removing musk stains from the 
fur of skunks, weasels, minks, or opos- 
sums. A cloth soaked in gasoline would 
help to get rid of musk to some extent. 
Sometimes conspicuous accumulations 
of musk will be noted on freshly killed 
animals. Whenever possible these ac- 
cumulations are most easily gotten 
rid of by using a shears and trim- 
pa off that portion on which the 
musk appears. Plenty of fresh air over 
a period of time will take care of 
the rest. 

And speaking about fresh air brings 
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up the subject of where to keep furs 
until ready to market. I have seen trap- 
pers hang their furs in mice-infested 
corn cribs, in damp cellars, and in 
attics. Neither location is suitable. 

Mice like to chew on the bits of fat 
remaining on pelts and generally man- 
age to do more damage than if you 
had shot the animal with a shotgun. 
The dampness in cellars causes mold, 
while attics often heat up, causing the 
fat on pelts to melt and drip down on 
the fur along the lower edges and the 
tail. 

A building in which tractors or 
automobiles are kept would be a better 
place in which to keep furs as garages 
are usually ventilated, do not attract 
mice, are relatively dry, and seldom 
too warm. 

It is not necessary to use electric 
fans or heating devices to dry raw 
furs. Such things are fine for drying 
hay but where the skins of fur ani- 
mals are concerned it is far better to 
let nature take care of the job. 

In order to be sure that no mice or 
rats will destroy your furs, stretch a 
wire from wall to wall of your fur- 
storage building. Place the wire high 
enough so that it will not interfere 
with other activities in the building, 
yet low enough so that you can easily 
reach it without using the longest 
ladder on the farm. 

Hang your furs on the wire, and 
make sure that they are spaced sev- 
eral inches apart. Use small wire hooks 
made from bale wire or similar. 
Skunks, foxes, and all other fur ani- 
mals with furry tails should be hung 
up by the nose. 

When pelts are dry enough to re- 
move from boards, remove them and 
hang them up in bunches. Try not to 
make bunches of more than a dozen 
pelts. The more pelts you crowd into 
one bunch, the more chance there will 
be that some are torn loose and will 
fall out much as the leaves in an over- 
crowded scrapbook. 

If there are any windows, and there 
usually are in most farm buildings, 
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CAREFUL SKINNING and proper stretching are essential to successful marketing of 
prime furs. Mink skins should be thoroughly dry before being placed on the stretching 


boards, mud and blood should be removed 


keep them open during the daytime 


but by all means use fly screens. Close 
windows at night to avoid dew creep- 
ing in as it does not help to dry your 
pelts. 

Whenever possible it’s best to pull 
down window shades or otherwise 
keep your fur room as dark as pos- 
sible during the day. Darkness dis- 
courages flies. When flies become 
troublesome, hang up a few fly ribbons. 


So much for taking care of pelts. 
Obviously, after taking such good care 
of your furs, you have the right to 
expect top prices when you market 
them. And, believe me, you will get 
top prices although top prices a. 
might not be as high as a trapper 
would deserve. 

Marketing furs is no different from 
marketing any other farm crop. You 
probably know as well as I do that the 
farmer who gets his new season’s 
crops to.market first will receive bet- 
ter prices for his offerings than the 
farmer who comes in at the last minute. 
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Generally speaking, the whole thing 
is more or less controlled by supply 
and demand. There is always a good 
demand for nearly all products at the 
beginning of a new harvest. When 
the big demand is temporarily satis- 
fied, prices level off and frequently 
drop—sometimes very suddenly. 


All of which means that you should 
not hold your furs too long. Of course, 
the prices you receive for your raw 
furs depend a good deal on prime- 
ness, not so much on how soon you 
can get them to market. 


For instance, the furs which you 
harvest during November will not al- 
ways bring the same price as they 
would if you waited and caught the 
animals in December. But then there 
is quantity to be considered. One can 
safely say that a trapper can catch 
more raccoons in November than dur- 
ing December when they hibernate to 
some extent. 


Muskrats that are trapped early in 
December do not bring the same high 
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prices as would those caught during 
January and February. 

But again there is quantity: A trap- 
per can usually catch more muskrats 
in December than during the freeze- 
up in January. 

This does not mean that it’s a ques- 
tion of deciding on whether to go for 
quantity or quality. There is always 
competition in any field and some- 
times too much of it in trapping. As 
a result most trappers start trapping 
on the first day of the open season so 
as not to miss the boat entirely. 

That being the case, you will be 
wise to remember that it pays to sell 
your early-caught furs before the bet- 
ter quality furs start flowing to mar- 
ket. If you postpone selling you are 
liable to receive even lower prices 
than you would otherwise. 

To sum it all up, your best plan in 
marketing raw furs is to try and sell 
them on a monthly basis, not hold all 
furs until toward the end of the sea- 
son. In this way you will be getting 
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MINK PELTS are matched for perfect color and quality by a furrier when he is working 
on each individual pattern. Inferior quality pelts will not be used in top quality fur 
garments and they will net the trapper much lower prices. 





the better prices as the season pro- 
gresses. 

Where to sell your raw furs is a 
matter of personal preference. I would 
say that the vast majority of Pennsyl- 
vania trappers sell their furs to the 
nearest local fur buyer. There are also 
those who prefer to ship their furs to 
large out-of-state companies. To ship 
furs out of Pennsylvania it is neces- 
sary to obtain special shipping tags 
from the Game Commission or local 
Game Protector. 

A word of caution: Over the years 
I have learned that it is a mistake to 
think that a large firm automatically 
pays higher prices than would a local 
fur buyer. 

There might be instances when a 
large company has an urgent need for 
a specific type of fur, in which case 
you would receive somewhat more 
than you would locally. However, this 
sort of thing is comparable to getting 
lucky at a gambling establishment— 
it happens to you very rarely. 
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COOL AND DRY STORAGE is necessary to 
insure the best quality furs. The room or 

storage space should also be kept as dark 

. possible during the day to discourage 
ies. 


Like the farmer, the trapper should 
remember that in the fur industry to- 
day, prices are dictated by supply and 
demand—nothing else. Therefore, the 
trapper should produce his product 
and sell it at whatever the regional or 
local prices happen to be. Don’t dilly- 
dally. 

It ought to be gratifying for the 
average trapper to know that if any- 
one loses money in the fur trading 
game, it most likely would be the local 
ur buyer or, for that matter, the en- 
tire industry at large. 

But, like I mentioned earlier, where 
to sell raw furs is a matter of personal 
choice. You’ve read mine. If you don’t 
like it-make your own. 










































THE SCHOOL-BOY TRAPPER 


Just off-press is a new book aimed at young trappers, especially boys be- 
tween 8 and 22 years of age. Written and published by Pat Sedlak, “The 
School-Boy Trapper” contains 190 pages with 150 illustrations. Its 43 chapters 
cover such subjects as fur prospecting, mapping out the trapline, animal tracks, 
equipment and where to buy it, pelt handling, marketing furs, bicycle trap- 
lines, sets for all furbearers and predators, suggested reference books for your 
library, baits and scents. The book also contains display and classified adver- 
tising by companies manufacturing trapping supplies and equipment, fur 
buyers, and other outdoor supply houses. The book can be ordered from Pat 
Sedlak, 202 Third Street, Belle Vernon, Pa. Price: $3.00 paperbound; $5.00 
clothbound. 





NEW GUN DIGEST 


The 1961—15th Annual GUN DIGEST is now available at sports and book 
stores all over the Free World according to Editor John Amber. The DIGEST, 
long recognized as one of the outstanding source books in the firearms field, 
contains 37 original features and 19 departments of interesting and instructive 
material. In addition, the new book features pictures, specifications, prices 
and full data of all new rifles, shotguns, pistols and revolvers. All in all, the 
1961 GUN DIGEST is an important reference book for the sportsman’s library. 
Copies may be obtained from local sources or by sending $2.95 postpaid to the 
Gun Digest Company, Publishers, 4540 West Madison Street, Chicago 24, IIl. 
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The Important Role of the Anchor 


In the Fine Art of Accurate Archery... 


How to Shoot a Bow 


Part Ill 
By Tom Forbes 


BOW can make an excellent 
Christmas present if the advice 
of an experienced archer is solicited 
when making the purchase. This is 
the time when the beginner needs 
guidance in the selection of equipment 
and personal instruction on shooting 
techniques in order that he may enjoy 
the sport. The bow is a personal 
weapon which, although mass pro- 
duced, is manufactured in a great va- 
riety of designs and drawing weights. 
A beginner should rely on the advice 
of an expert in order that he may be 
fitted with a bow with which he can 
expect to acquire reasonable profi- 
ciency under competent instruction. 
Fortunately archery clubs are lo- 
cated throughout the Commonwealth 
and during the winter season a num- 
ber of them provide indoor instruction 
for beginners in the sport of archery. 
By all means take sdedaenae of this 
opportunity provided by the organized 
clubs and avoid the pitfalls which you 
will surely encounter if you try to 
acquire proficiency with a bow before 
you seek the company of fellow arch- 
ers. Bad habits, once acquired, are 
‘difficult to break and you will prob- 
ably become discouraged with your 
lack of improvement if you try to learn 
to shoot by yourself. An inquiry di- 
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rected to The Pennsylvania State 
Archery Association, Ronks, Pa., will 
bring you the name and address of 
the Secretary of the local archery club. 
Their help will be valuable in learning 
how to shoot a bow. Club fees are 
nominal and the club members will 
make certain that the money you 
spend for your initial equipment will 
not be wasted. 

In order to become proficient in the 
use of the bow, HOW and WHY are 
closely related. An instructor can 
show you HOW to shoot. WHY cer- 
tain techniques are employed can be 
learned by reading available archery 
literature to gain an understanding of 
the underlying principles which gov- 
ern the flight of an arrow to the target. 
In the June issue of GAME NEWS we 
discussed the Stance and the Draw. 
In this issue we will explore the phase 
of shooting called the Anchor and 
point out the important part it plays 
in accuracy. 

The anchor is the position of the 
drawing hand when the bowis brought 
to full draw. The anchor point will 
vary from bowman to bowman; each 
individual selecting that position or 

oint which he believes will enable 

im to duplicate each draw. The 
length of the draw determines the in- 
itial velocity with which the arrow 
leaves the bow and consequently de- 
termines the arrow’s trajectory or line 
of flight. It should be understood that 
any deviation in the length of the 
draw will result in a corresponding 
change in the elevation of the arrow 
when it arrives at the point of impact 
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on the target. An increase in the 
length of the draw will cause the ar- 
row to strike high. Conversely if the 
draw is shortened the arrow will strike 
low on the target. It is therefore im- 
perative that the archer strive to main- 
tain a uniform draw for each arrow 
released. 


There are two principal methods of 
anchoring the drawing hand—the high 
anchor used generally in the hunting 
field and by most field archers, and the 
underjaw anchor which is preferred 
by the target archers. It may be said 
of either method of anchoring that 
each is best in its particular field of 
use but has disadvantages which pre- 
clude one method of anchoring from 
being the best for all types of archery. 
For reasons which will be discussed 
in detail the bow hunter prefers the 
high anchor while the target archer 
uses the underjaw anchor. In compe- 
tition at known distances the best 
scores are shot by archers using the 
underjaw anchor and a bow sight. No 
distinction is made in competition on 
the method used in anchoring but in 
field archery a distinction is generally 
made between those archers who use 
a bow sight (free-style) and those 
who shoot without any sights or visible 
marks on their bows (instinctive). 
While the underjaw anchor is rarely, 
if ever, employed without a sight, an 
increasing number of field shooters 
who have learned to use the high 
anchor are adding a sight to their 
bow. Point of aim shooting formerly 
used on the target range in combina- 
tion with the underjaw anchor is 
rarely seen today and none of the top 
competitors use this method. 


In the underjaw anchor the string is 
drawn until it touches the tip of the 
nose and the center of the chin. Pro- 
viding the head is not permitted to 
move forward during the draw, a ten- 
dency which is hard for the beginner 
to resist, the length of the draw will 
be the same each time it is under- 
taken. The drawing hand will move 
back under the jawbone and the in- 
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UNDERJAW ANCHOR is preferred by tar- 
get archers and in competition at known 
distances the best scores are usually shot 
by archers using it. 


dex finger of the drawing hand will 
fit snugly up against the jawbone. This 
insures that the arrow will maintain 
the same inclination to the horizontal 
for each sight setting. To summarize: 
the advantages of the under-jaw 
anchor are that it measures a posi- 
tive length of draw and insures that 
the elevation of the drawing hand 
will remain constant. However this 
draw places the rear of the shaft a 
considerable distance below the line 
of sight from the eye to the target and 
does not permit the archer to sight 
along the shaft of the arrow to align 
it with the target. Likewise the vertical 
angle which the arrow makes with the 
horizontal when the bow hand is ex- 
tended toward the target is consider- 
able and a bowsight becomes a neces- 
sity. The correct use of a sight. requires 
that the drawing hand be positioned 
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at rig the same elevation for each 
draw, otherwise elevation would be a 
hit or miss proposition regardless of 
the sight setting. In order to score 
with this method the exact distance to 
the target must be known and the 
a oe for that distance. 
This latter limitation is the reason the 
high anchor is preferred by most bow 
hunters. 


On the field course and in particular 
in the hunting field archers are shoot- 
ing at targets spaced at unknown dis- 
tances. Therefore that method of an- 
choring which will bring the arrow 
close to the line of sight to the target 
is preferred. In the high anchor the 
drawing hand is usually brought back 
along the side of the face until the tip 
of the middle finger of the drawing 
hand makes contact with the corner 
of the mouth. There is no fixed rule 


HIGH ANCHOR is most often seen in hunt- 
ing and on field courses where the shooting 
is at targets of varying, unknown distances. 
It brings the arrow closer to the line of sight. 
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and each archer determines a point 
of contact that will limit the length of 
or measure each draw. A right-handed 
bowman will incline his head slightly 
to the right so that the nock end of 
the arrow is directly below his right 
eye. At the same time he cants the 
upper limb of the bow to the right so 
that he can align the shaft with the 
line of sight to the center of the tar- 
get. He does not attempt to bring the 
shaft to eye level for several reasons. 
First, he could not sight along the 
shaft; second, his vision would be dis- 
torted by the pressure of his hand on 
his face at eye level; and third, his 
drawing hand would be raised above 
shoulder height and the hand, elbow 
and shoulder of the drawing hand 
would not move in the same plane 
during the draw. This is the most com- 
fortable and easiest position from 
which to make the draw. 


The bow is a low velocity weapon 
and a flat trajectory can be maintained 
for relatively short distances even with 
a heavy bow. However at short dis- 
tances this draw discharges an arrow 
closer to the line of sight. At point 
blank range elevation may be dis- 
regarded and the entire attention of 
the archer concentrated on aligning 
the shaft of the arrow in the vertical 
plane of the line of sight to the target. 
To summarize: At distances up to 
thirty yards with a moderately heavy 
bow elevation may be disregarded 
when this method of anchoring is 
used. Since the first shot is generally 
the only shot one gets in the hunting 
field this method of anchoring is pre- 
ferred by most bow hunters. At dis- 
tances in excess of thirty yards eleva- 
tion must be taken into consideration. 


An arrow shot from a _ horizontal 

osition starts to drop immediately it 
resi the bow rest. Its rate of fall 
increases throughout the length of 
time it takes to reach the target. The 
greater the velocity of the arrow, the 
shorter the time required to reach the 
target and consequently the shorter 
the drop in elevation. 
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How Useful Is a Game Calf 
When You Want to... 


CALL THE WILD 


By Bill Cochran 


N° DOUBT you have eyed them 
with suspicion in your favorite 
sporting goods store, or read about 
them in an outdoor publication. Per- 
haps you even went so far as to buy 
one, but never got up enough nerve 
to try it. Is it just another useless 
gadget, or does it work? What about 
the many game calls that are flooding 
the sportsman’s market? 

Today, it is possible for the modern 
hunter to purchase a call for almost 
any game or varmint he wishes to 
hunt. Some of these calls are old 
stand-bys, well known and liked in 
the rounds of hunting, but others are 
commercially new and untried, result- 
ing in drawing eyes of suspicion from 
sportsmen living in an age of new 
gimmicks and packaged products. 

Just how useful is a game call? Let’s 
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take the predator call as an example. 
To most sportsmen, this call is a fairly 
new idea. It is made to imitate the 
death scream of a rabbit being muti- 
lated by the teeth of an animal or the 
talons of a bird. Animals accustomed 
to preying on rabbits are quick to 
recognize this shrill, piercing cry and 
rush toward it hoping to get in on a 
free feed. 

Does it bring game close to your 
blind? Ask the man who was bitten 
by a fox, while calling. Ask the man 
who lost his hunting cap to a great 
horned owl, while calling. Ask the 
man who was attacked by a wild cat, 
while calling. He will tell you that this 
call is good—almost too good, but ask 
the man who called all day with no 
response and he will tell you that it 
is useless. Know-how makes the dif- 
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ference. Not only must you know how 
to use your call, but you must also 
know under what conditions to use it. 
Examples of hunters being attacked 
by the game they call are extremely 
rare, but hunters going home empty- 
handed and disgusted after fruitless 
calling are everyday occurrences. 

Learning to master a call, whether 
it be a predator, duck, squirrel, quail, 
turkey, or any one of many on today’s 
market; can be an interesting task. 
These pompous boxed calls come 
complete with written and picture in- 
structions, much like the harmonicas 
most every boy has ordered. Some 
calls can be mastered in a few min- 
utes; others take hours, days or may- 
be forever for some hunters. 

One quick and efficient method of 
learning to use some calls is with the 
aid of a phonograph record containing 
instructions and reproductions of ac- 
tual calling. By using this as a guide 
you will be able to learn and repro- 
duce various calls in the correct tone. 


A wrong call or sour note while hunt- 


ing will do much more harm than 
good, so it is very important to be able 
to skillfully use your call before tak- 
ing it afield. 

Unlike the predator call, most calls 
imitate the actual voice of the animal 
you are calling. Wild animals call to 
one another for many different rea- 
sons. It may be a challenge to com- 
bat, a mating call, a call for help or 
a call for companionship. Some ani- 
mals communicate with each other 
much more than others. The common 
crow is a real windbag and commands 
quite a large vocabulary. One call 
manufacturer distributes a booklet of 
instructions containing over a dozen 
different crow calls that can be 
learned. On the other hand a deer 
seldom makes a sound other than the 
loud snort you hear just before seeing 
his white tail go bobbing through the 
woods. His luring call is a short bleat 
that he seldom uses. When you first 
hear it produced with a call, you may 
be convinced that he is not capable 
of making this sound, but it is a fact 


BREATH OPERATED CALLS for predators, deer, and crows can add much enjoyment 
to your hunting. Most calls imitate the actual voice of the animal or bird but many 
predator calls duplicate the cries of the prey species. 








GOOD CAMOUFLAGE is just as important 
as knowing how to operate your call. Use of 
camoufiage clothing and ability to blend 
into the vegetation will improve chances for 
success in calling all wild game. 


that he does on some occasions. 


A deer is quite meek when it comes 
to answering a call. He does not bugle 
back with an ear-piercing blast. In fact, 
he seldom ever answers a call vocally, 
but merely tries to locate the caller. A 

.crow is just the opposite. It is true 
that he is one of the smartest birds 
that fly, but with correct calling he 
can be worked into a screaming frenzy 
of excitement that will bring his kind 
from miles around. 


The recent upswing of interest in 
game calls has eae about several 
new ideas in calls and calling. Among 
these are the coon, pheasant, and rab- 
bit flusher calls. These calls are not 
made to call game, but to flush it from 
its cover. If a hunter becomes stumped 
by a rabbit or pheasant that has hid- 
den in a brush pile, or by a coon that 
has diiaeeleed between the forks of 
a tall tree, he may blow his flusher 
call imitating the terror or death cry 
of the animal he is hunting. Hearing 
this, the hiding animal becomes ill 
at ease and will often dash for a new 
hiding place, offering the hunter a 
good chance for a shot. 

Even though it may appear so, the 
art of calling game is not new. Long 
before the white man settled this 
country, North American Indians were 
successfully calling certain types of 
game. It is true that they did not 
possess the fancy calls we know to- 
day; however, they were able to make 
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game-drawing sounds by skillfully us- 
ing their mouth and hands, or by 
blowing on a blade of grass held be- 
tween their fingers. 

Indians depended on their huntin 
for a livelihood and what they lacked 
in calls and other hunting equipment, 
they made up in hunting skills. The 
modern hunter must follow this ex- 
ample if he wishes to make the most 
of calling. Knowing how to produce 
game luring sounds is important, but 
it is also very important to know a few 
other facts that make up a successful 
calling exposition. 

First, you must find a location where 
the game you call is known to fre- 
quent. Approach this location with 
care. Remember to keep a close check 
on wind directions, if the game you 
seek has a keen sense of smell. If the 
wind is not a problem, use the sun- 
light to your advantage. Don’t expect 
to have success by noisily charging 
through the woods and fields or along 
the water edges, pausing only a 
enough to blast a note on your call. 
Get into a suitable blind and be as 
still as possible. After calling and 
waiting for a reasonable length of 
time without success, you may move 
on to a new location. 


Second, and perhaps the most im- 
portant phase of the whole callin 
sre is being well camouflage 
rom your victim. Your silhouette 
against the sky or your face and arms 
reflecting the sun will spook game as 
quick as a rifle shot. Always wear 
clothing that will fade into the back- 
ground and hide your face with mos- 
quito’ netting or blacken it with 
make-up. In order to eliminate flash 
movements, wear dark gloves and ru 
a sheen killer on your weapon. You 
cannot fail to overlook one thing if 
you expect to be a successful caller. 


Why all the fuss? You will know 
why when a flock of birds circles to- 
ward your blind or when a real trophy 
comes sneaking through the leaves 
straining his eyes and testing the wind. 
Don’t forget to shoot! 
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S CUTIAL @ ia 11 & rHOneey 


JANUARY F108 THE DEER HERDS 
YARDED UP FOR THE MOST CRITICAL 

TIME OF THE YEAR. HOW MANY WILL 
SURVIVE DEPENDS UPON THE AVAIl- 
ABLE SUPPLY OF BROWSE & MAST. 


MAY 13 THE MONTH IN WHICH MOST 
FAWNS ARE BORN. BEODED DOw/N ON THE 
FOREST FLOOR THEY ARE WELL PROTECTED 
BY THEIR SPOTTED COATS. 


JSULY- THE BUCKS’ ANTLERS 
ARE GROWING RAPIDLY, AND 
ARE SOFT AND THICK UNDER 
THEIR VELVET’ COVERING. 


AW sibs, ann b 
SEPTEMBER. THE PAWNS’ SPOTS 
HAVE GRADUALLY FADED AWAY, MAKING 
THE YOUNGSTERS MINATURE REPLICAS 
OF THEIR MOTHERS. 


~ NOVEMBER. = 7H BucKS, ? 
am POLISHED ANTLERS AND JANUARY: THE BUCKS HAVE SHED 
oct OBER fos THE BUCKS — SWOLLEN NECKS, ARE SEEKING THEIR ANTLERS AND THE SNOW LIES 
RUBBING THE VELVET OFF THEIR MATES AND FIGHTING RIVALS DEEP AS THE NEW YEAR USHERS IN” 
FULLY DEVELOPED ANTLERS. WITH EQUAL ARDOR. ANOTHER SEASON OF .COLD & HUNGER. 














